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"Epevvdte tac Tpadde, drt teste doxeite év adtaic Cony aldvov éxerv, 


kai éxeivai siowy ai waptvpovoat mepi éuov. John v, 39. 


“‘ Make your thirty thousand (various readings) as many more, if numbers of copies 
can ever reach that sum; all the better to a knowing and serious reader, who is 
thereby more richly furnished, to select what he sees genuine. But even put them 
into the hands of a knave or a fool, and yet with the most sinistrous and absurd choice 
he shall not extinguish the light of any one chapter, nor so disguise Ckristianity but 


that every feature of it will still be the same.”—BENTLEY. 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2024 


https://archive.org/details/epistletoromansi0000unse_k4m7 


Pra CH: 


a es little work on the Epistle to the Romans is in- 

tended as the beginning of an edition of the entire 
Greek Testament with textual and grammatical refer- 
ences, on a similar plan, for which I have already made 
considerable preparation. This purpose will, I hope, jus- 
tify the length of the explanatory part, as compared with 
the small part of the Testament here given. It is the re- 
sult of my own needs as an instructor, and is offered to 
those interested in the critical study of the New Testa- 
ment with a threefold object :— 

1. It is hoped that it may serve as an introduction to 
the study of the textual and grammatical criticism of the 
New Testament in the original Greek. The materials 
which are here placed in a condensed form before the 
student may help to foster a love for this very interesting 
and important department of study, and lead him to seek 
for those more voluminous and exhaustive works which 
are now placed within his reach. 

2. It will enable the pastor who has not the time nor 
the materials for extensive research, to see at a glance the 
present state of the text on any passage in this book on 
which he is about to speak, both as regards the views of 
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the great critics, and the readings of the chief wsczal and 
cursive manuscripts. 

3. It will make accessible to all who may choose to 
employ them those great repositories of grammatical and 
philological knowledge, the grammars of Winer and Butt- 
mann. Although both of these grammars have excellent 
indexes, they are comparatively little used by the major- 
ity of even the more studious class of ministers and theo- 
logical students, on account of the time required in search- 
ing out the precise point of the references. By looking 
at the figures in the text of this manual, one may readily 
see the word on which the grammars have made an exe- 
getical or grammatical comment, and the page in the 
grammar where it may be found. It is a little remark- 
able that while this has been done for the classics, it has 
never before, so far as I am aware, been attempted for the 
New Testament. 

With regard to the text criticism in the notes, a few 
words of explanation are necessary. The text adopted 
as the basis is that of Stephens, third edition, A. D. 1550, 
and is printed from the excellent little work of F. H. 
Scrivener, LL.D. The texts of Alford and of Westcott 
I have collated, and I believe the text of the latter is 
here for the first time made accessible, in the form of 
comparison, to American scholars. The collation is 
made from Westcott’s text as it is found in Dr, C, J. 
Vaughan’s Commentary on the Romans, 

In making the collation I have been guided chiefly 


by Dr. Scrivener’s admirable work, and have employed 
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his references to Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles, as 
guides for myself. I have, however, personally inspected 
and verified every reference which I have made. 

In the matter of the manuscripts, the most important 
uncials and cursives have been employed for comparison. 
I would, however, warn the student against regarding 
those here mentioned as a sufficient basis for an inde- 
pendent criticism of the text. They have not been cited 
as proofs of what the text ought to be, but rather as a 
gratification to those who want to know what the oldest 
manuscripts say on the text. In many cases, as will be 
seen, I have omitted them altogether. These manuscripts 
I have quoted on the authority of Dr. Tregelles, whose 
great work I have constantly had before me. His method 
of distinguishing the variations in the text has been 
employed in this work, and I desire to render the fullest 
acknowledgments both to him and to Dr. Scrivener. 

What Dr. Tregelles says in the Introduction to his 
own well-nigh complete treatise on the text variations of 
the manuscripts may be applied much more justly by the 
reader of so unpretentious a compilation as this :— 

“T only add that the knowledge of the ames, etc, of 
manuscripts will do as little toward making a critic, as an 
acquaintance with the names of colors will do in consti- 
tuting an artist, or an inventory of tools will do in causing 
the possessor to be a skilled artisan. Information for use 
is furnished and nothing more; if rzghtly applied, it will 
cause the facts and princrples of criticism to take hold on 


the mind. I cannot, however, cease to state that it is only 
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a Christian scholar who can use these things rightly in 
the fullest sense; for he alone knows the full value of 
Holy Scripture as the record of the Holy Ghost, given to 
make wise unto salvation through faith which is in Christ 
Jesus; and he only can rightly apprehend what that spirit 
of prayer is in which all biblical studies should be car- 
ried on.” 

I dare not hope that in so many details I have secured 
absolute accuracy, and I shall be greatly obliged to those 
who will kindly point out and forward to me any errors 
they may detect. My best thanks are due to those 
friends who have aided me by advice, encouragement, or 
help in the work. 

If the plan here adopted shall render even a little 
service in the critical study of the New Testament in 
the original Greek, I shall be abundantly repaid for my 


labor. 
MADISON, N, J., September 18, 1876. 


i 


PREFATORY NOTE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 


IN sending forth a new edition of this little Manual, it is 
hoped that the Appendix, containing contributions which have 
already appeared in the Methodist Review, will be found of serv- 
ice to the student of this epistle. In the preparation of these 
papers the Epistle to the Romans was largely employed for illus- 
tration, and hence their appearance in this connection is not out 


of harmony with the purpose of the book. 


HENRY A. BUTTZ. 
DREW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


MApIson, N, J., September 9, 1898, 


EXPLANATION OF ABBREVIATIONS. 


—————o0e—_____ 


EDITORS OF THE GREEK TEXT. 


E. Elzevirs : : ; : 3 A.D. 1624. 

L. Lachmann ‘ ‘ 4 ‘ «1842-1850. 

A. Alford . : A ‘ = nie ase 

Tr. Tregelles ‘ é : ; : “ 1857-1872. 

T.  Tischendorf z A R ‘ au ot 61865-1872. 

W. Westcott a ‘ ‘ 3 : ayes Rey die 
MANUSCRIPTS. 


8, CODEX SINAITICUS. It belongs to the fourth century, and 
is now in the imperial library at St. Petersburgh. A part of this 
manuscript, containing portions of the Septuagint, was discovered 
by Tischendorf, at the monastery of St. Catherine, Mount Sinai, 
in-1844, and was published by him in 1846 under the title Codex 
Friderico-Augustanus, in honor of his patron, Frederick Augus- 
tus, king of Saxony. It is in the library of the University of 
Leipzig. In 1859 Tischendorf found the remainder of this ancient 
manuscript in the same monastery, and secured it as a present for 
the emperor of Russia, the patron of the Greek Church. It was 
published at St. Petersburg in 1862, under the title Bidforum Co- 
dex Sinatticus Petropolitanus. In the nomenclature of Greek manu- 
scripts the latter is known as x, and is called the Codex Sinaiticus. 
Tregelles says of it: “In one respect this manuscript stands alone : 
it is the only Greek document of the highest antiquity that con- 
tains the New Testament entire; its importance, therefore, in the 
Pastoral Epistles, the latter part of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
and the book of Revelation, (portions in which the Codex Vati- 
canus is now defective,) is peculiarly great, and thus full attention 
ought to be given to its testimony in any critical estimate of what 
were the actual words and sentences written by the inspired au- 
thors of the New Testament.” It contains also a part of the Old 
Testament, the so-called Epistle of Barnabas, and a large portion 
of the Shepherd of Hermas in Greek. 
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A, CODEX ALEXANDRINUS. It belongs to the early part of 
the fifth century, and is now in the library of the British Museum, 
in London. This manuscript was sent as a present to Charles I 
of England, in 1628, by Cyrillus Lucaris, Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople. Little is known of its early history. Its name, Alexan- 
drinus, was given to it because it had been brought to Constan- 
tinople from Alexandria by Cyrillus. It contains nearly all the 
Septuagint version of the Old Testament, and the New Testa- 
ment, except Matthew’s Gospel as far as to chapter xxv, 6; John 
vi, 50 to viii, 52; 2 Cor. iv, 18 to xii,6. It contains the only copy 
extant until recently of the First Epistle of Clement of Rome to 
the Corinthians, and a fragment of his so-called Second Epistle. 
“This was the first manuscript of great importance and antiquity of 
which any extensive use was made by textual critics.” — Tregelles. 

B, CODEX VATICANUS. This great manuscript is in the Vati- 
can Library at Rome, where it has remained, except for a brief 
period, since the first establishment of the library by Pope Nich- 
olas V., who died in 1455. The best critics regard it as belonging 
to the former part of the fourth century. The collations of it by 
Bartolocci, Bently, Birch, and the examination of many of its read- 
ings by Tischendorf, Tregelles, Alford, and others, have been of 
great value, and have enabled them to render invaluable service 
in the settling of the New Testament text, as affected by this 
manuscript. This manuscript has until recently been almost in- 
accessible to scholars; but it has now been published in six vol- 
umes, after the style of the St. Petersburg edition of Codex Si- 
naiticus. Inthe Old Testament the greater part of Genesis and 
some of the Psalms are wanting; and in the New Testament, He- 
brews from chap. ix, 15 to the close of the book, the Pastoral Epis- 
tles, Philemon, and the Revelation, have also been lost. Tre- 
gelles says: ‘‘In many respects there is no manuscript of equal 
value in criticism, so that even though we are at times in doubt as 
to its readings, we are bound to prize highly what we do know.” 

C, CODEX EPHRAEMI. This manuscript is a Palimpsest, (Co- 
dex Rescriptus,) and is now in the Imperial Library of Paris. It 
is regarded by the most competent authorities as belonging to the 
fifth century. The upper writing of this manuscript was a por- 
tion of the Greek works of Ephraem Syrus, hence its name. It 
contains parts of the Septuagint, and all the New Testament 
books except Second Thessalonians and Second John. This 
manuscript is very highly esteemed by critics. 
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D, (in St. Paul’s Epistles,) COpEX CLAROMONTANUS. It is in 
the Imperial Library of Paris. It is a Graeco-Latin manuscript, 
and contains the fourteen Epistles of St. Paul, except Rom. i, 1-7. 
It belongs to the sixth century. Theodore Beza says that he 
procured it from Clermont, in the diocese of Beauvais, and hence 
it received the name which he gave it, Claromontanus. The 
Latin version represents the vetus Latina. It is, in Tregelles’s 
Opinion, “one of the most valuable manuscripts extant.” 

17, CODEX COLBERTINUS, (83 in the Gospels, 17 in St. Paul’s 
Epistles, 13 in the Acts and Catholic Epistles.) It is in the Im- 
perial Library of Paris, and belongs to the eleventh century. It 
is ‘the most important curszve” manuscript now known. It con- 
tains part of the prophets, and all the New Testament except 
the Apocalypse. 

87, CODEX LEICESTRENSIS, (69 in the Gospels, 31 in the Acts 
and Catholic Epistles, 37 in St. Paul’s Epistles, 14 in Rev.) This 
is also a cursive manuscript, and is the property of the town coun- 
cil of Leicester. Its date is assigned to the fourteenth century. 
It is defective to the eighteenth chapter of Matthew, and at the 
present time all is lost after Rev. xix, 10. “It is of far higher 
value than not only the mass of the recent cursive copies, but 
also than the greater part of the later uncials.”— Tregelles. 


GRAMMARS. 


W, Dr. George Benedict Winer’s GRAMMAR OF THE IDIOM OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT, prepared asa Solid Basis for the Interpre- 
tation of the New Testament. Seventh Edition, Enlarged and 
Improved. By Dr. Gottlieb Liinemann. The references are to 
the excellent translation of this work by Rev. J. H. Thayer, D.D., 
Professor in Andover Theological Seminary. It is published by 
Warren F. Draper, Andover, 1869. 

B, Alexander Buttmann’s GRAMMAR OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT GREEK. The references are also to Professor Thayer’s 
translation. Warren F. Draper, Andover, 1873. 


MARKS IN THE TEXT AND IN THE NOTES. 


* denotes the addition of something to the text. 

+ denotes the omission of the reading in the text. 

+ denotes a reference in the notes to a reading different from 
that in the text. 

” indicate the close of a reading begun by { or f. 
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(), inclosing a reference, show that they are not quoted on 
either side. 

[ ] indicate a doubtful reading, and also inclose a variation in 
punctuation mark. 

s after the notation of a manuscript indicates that the reading 
is gathered from the silence of collators. 

A quotation from the Old Testament is indicated by noting 
the place whence it is probably taken in the body of the text and 
immediately after the citation. 

Marg. indicates an alternative reading to the one contained 
in the body of the text. 

The editors not quoted in favor of the changed readings are 
to be understood as favoring the text of Stephens. 

“ After the notation of a manuscript a * denotes @ primé manu, 
(thus B*,) and then a numeral shows what the reading is of the 
same manuscript when corrected; thus B! would imply that the 
correction was made by the orzgznal writer; B* by a corrector; 
B* by a third hand, or second corrector.” 

As an example of the textual criticism take chap. 1, vs. 1. 
We notice that the editors, Tregelles, Tischendorf, and West- 
cott read Xprorov ‘Inoov, and also the Codex Vaticanus; where- 
as the reading in the text is supported by Tregelles in the mar- 
gin, Westcott margin, and also by the two editors not mentioned 
on the other side, namely, Alford and Lachmann. In this read- 
ing they follow Codices Sinaiticus, Alexandrinus, Claromontanus 
in the Latin, (this passage is not in the Greek of D,) Colbertinus 
and Leicestrensis. 

The figures in the text refer to the grammatical references, 
which show the page in Winer’s or Buttmann’s New Testament 
grammars where the passage containing the word is quoted. 
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TIAYAOZ! dovAog {’Inood Xpiotod,” KAnro¢g dréotodoc, dpwpropévoc 
? > r 3 ~3 ! na 4 S ~ ~ bs ~ 
el¢ evayyédAtov? Oeod®, ' 5 mpoernyysiAato dia THY TpodyTdv adbtod 
év ypapaic dyiaic, ' rept Tod viob adtov, Tob yevousvov é« orépua- 


BO ~—D 


to¢ } AaBid” Kata odpka,' tov dpioBévto¢g viod OEeod év dvvapet, Kata 
IIlvevua dywwotvnyc, 8&4 dvaotdcewe vexpdv®, Inood Xprorov tov Kupiov 
quay, ' dv ob éAaBousv? yapiv Kal dtrooToAjy ei¢ bTraKkonY TioTewc® ev? 5 
tao” toic eOveowv, brép tod dvduatocg adtod, ' év" oic gore Kai 6 
tyusic, KAnTot "Inood Xpiorod mdow toi¢g ovory év8 ‘Poy dyarnroic 7 
Oc0d, KAnroi¢ dylog’* ydpic® tyiv Kai elpivn dnd Bcod Tmatpd¢ Fudv 
kai Kvpiov"® "Incobt Xprotov. 

IIpdtov pév! ebyaptoté TH Oe pov! dia? "Inood Xprorod tobrée” 8 
ndvrwy tay, ort h Tiotic tudyv KatayyéddAstas év bAw TH Koopw' 

4 = * ‘ é ‘4 r 7 a4 20 ~ Cie (a rh a1 
udetvg yap wou éotiv 6 Os6c, @ Aatpediw év™ 7H TvEedpati pov év® 9 
TO evayyediw Tov viod avTod, wo ddtadeizTwo preiay tudv Trocotua™ 


TEXTUAL: Title. A.,T., W., ITPOX PQMAIOY®S. Codd. ~, A, B, C. 


L ENMIZTOAAI IAYAOY, 
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r EIMZTOAAL IAYAOY, 
ie 
as PIMAT OY 3: 


Chap. I, vs. 1: Tr.T.W. Xpcorod "Inood, Cod. B; txt. Tr. marg.W. marg. Codd. 8, A,DLct., 
17,37. Vs.3: A.L.Tr.T.W. Aaveid. Vs. 5: A.L.T.Tr.W. maou, Vs.8: A.L.Tr.T.W. 
mepl, Codd. §,A,B,C,D¥,17; txt. Codd. De,37. 


GramMaTicaL: 1) Vss. 1-7: W.565. 2) W. 125. 3) W. 186. 4) W. 367* 
5) W. 123; W.188*. 6) W. 379. 7) W.517; B. 131. 8) W.120; W.186. 9) W. 384. 
10) W. 383. 11) B. 158. 12) W. 195; B.169. 13) W.219. 14) W. 234. 15) W. 585. 
16) W. 124. 1%) W. 576*; B. 365.4. 18) B. 115. 19) W. 378. 20) W. 410 
21) W. 386.a. 22) W. 256; B. 193. 
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10 ' mévrote éni3 tdv mpooevydv pov deduevoc*, ele in Tote Ev0dwO1}- 
11 couas® ev 7h OeArpate tod Oecd, éAOeiv mpd tudo: éri700G yap 
ideiv ipa, tva te peTadd yapiopa® suiv mvevpatinoy, eig™ 7d oTNpLx- 
12 Onjvat tude, ' trodro 6é gore,’ tovurapaKAnOjvac” év iuiv dia Tig év 
18 GAAhAac Tiotews tudv Te Kal ewov™ ob Bédw dé tudc ayvoEir, 
adeAdol, bre ToAAGKLG TpoEOEuny EAOEiv Tpd¢ budc, Kai™ ExwWADOnY axpt 
tod debpo, iva t xaprév tiva” ox Kal év bpiv, Kabac nai év toi¢ Aox- 
14 moic 2Oveowv, “EAAnoi te kai*! BapBdpowc, oopolg te Kal avonrotc 
15 ddecdérne eivi: obTw TO Kar’ gus mpdOvuov®™ Kat tiv toic év ‘Pau 
16 evayyedicac0a®, Ov yap éraoyivouat TO ebayyédov* t Tod Xprotov"” 
dvvamuc yap Oeov® éoriw ei¢ owrnpiay Tavti TH TLoTEvorTL, lovdaiw 
17 te trpdrov’*® Kat “KAAnu. dtKkatoobvn yap Geov™ év ait@ droxka- 
Abrrerar éx thotews slc® riotiv, Kaba> yéyparrat, ‘‘O dé Oixaog éx® 
mloTews CHOETAL.’ Mab. 2. 4 
18 ’AILOKAAYIITETAI yap dpy7j Ocov an’ ovpavovd éni madoav doé- 
Bevav Kai adiKiav dvOpdtwy THY THY GAnbeav év ddikia Katey6vTwr,' 
19 dv6te TO yvwortdr” Tov Oecd davepdy eotiv év abtoic 6 tydp Bed” 
20 avroic épavépwoe ta yap Adpata" adtov dd Kricewc® Kéopov® Tote 
rounuact* voobueva Kabopaéta®, 7 te didtog adtod divajuc Kat Oer6- 
21 tne", cic® 7d eivat abtodve dvaroAoyjrove. dt6te yvdvTec Tv Oedv, 
ody wo Osdv eddEacav 7 t ebyapiornoar”®, { dAr’” EuatadOnoay év 
Tole dtadoytopoig abté&v, Kai éoxotioOn 4 dovvetoc™® aitév Kapdia: ' 
a paoKortec eivat copol™ éuwpavOnoay, ' kai ijAAakav™ tiv ddgav tov 
dpOdprov Ocov év® duoidpare sixévocg POaprovd™ avOpwrov Kal TETELVOY 
24 Kal retpatédwy Kai épreT@v. 10 t Kat” rapédwxev aitov¢ 6 Osde Ev 
talc érOvuiatg TOY KapdLOv adTov eic® dxabapaiar, ToD atywdgecar™ 
25 Ta odmata avtav év t savtoic’” oftivec perHjAAakav tTHv dAjOevav Tod 


Textual: Vs. 12: L, marg. rovréoriy. | A.T.W. ovvrapaxAnépvar. Vs. 13: A.L.Tr. 
T.W. Tuva Kaprov, Codd. N,A,B,C,D,17,37. Vs. 16: A.L.Tr.T.W. om. tod Xpiorod, Codd. 
N,A,B,C,D*,17; txt. Codd. D°,37, | W.marg. om. xparov, Cod. B; [L.Tr.marg. xpdtor] ; 
txt. Codd. §,A,0,D,17,37. Vs.19: A.L.Tr.T.W. Sede yap, Codd. §,A,B,C,D*,17,37; txt. 
Cod. De. Vs. 21: A.L.Tr.T.W. nbyapiornoay, Codd. 8,A,C,(D),17,37; txt. Cod. B. | Tr.W. 
GAAG, Cod. B; txt. Codd. 8,A,0,D. Vs. 24: L.Tr.T.W. om. «ai, Codd. §,A,B,C,17; 
[A. wat]; txt. Codd. D,3%. | A.L.Tr.T.W. abroic, Codd. §,A,B,C,D*; txt. Codd. D*,17,,37. 


GRAMMATICAL: 23) W. 376*; B. 336. 24) B. 256. 25) W. 300. 26) W. 198* 
27) B. 265. 28) W.155; B.117. 29) W.562. 30) W.440. 31) W.439. 32) W. 230 
W. 235. 33) W. 223. 34) W. 221. 35) W. 247% 36) W. 576. 37) W. 186%. 
38) W. 396.0; W.419. 39) W.136*; W.513. 40) W. 235%, 41) W. 235%. 42) W. 125.2», 
43) W.123. 44) W. 216.0. 45) W. 638. 46) W. 439. 47) W. 128.9; B.99. 48) B. 265%, 
49) W. 71, B. 34. 50) W. 624*, 51) W. 321; B. 978. 52) W. 206. 53) W. 388%. 
54) W. 524. 55) W.417*; W. 387. 66) W.213; W.417*, 57) W. 263; W.326; B. 268, 
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Oeov év TH apeu set, kal éosBdoOnoay Kai bAdtpevoay TH KTioe. Tapas 
Tov Krtoavta, b¢ éoti® eddoynro¢ Eig Tode alévac. ce ' dud TOvTO 26 
Trapédwney adtove 6 Oed¢ sic TaOn dryriac®} ai te yap TOjrecae adbtov 
petHnAdazav Le ~voikjy xpijow eic tiv rapa® dbo Suotws tre” 27 
Kar® of 1% ever’ ‘ dévrec Tiy pvarkipy xpijoww ris Onasiac, &exabOnoay 
v8 rh dpéter avtdv ele dAdAnidove, tdpoevec’ gv tdpoeot” thy doyn- 
poobrny KaTEepyagouevol, Kal THY avTiuacbiav iy Ee THe TAGYAS abTtéy 
év éavroic droAauBavovtec. Kal xabac ovk edoxiwacav®™ tov Osdv 28 
Eyetv év éervyvwcet, mapédwKev avtove 6 Osdc ele addxtwov vodv, Trorety 
TG py KaOjKovta™, | reTAnpwuévovge Téoy adicia™, + mopveia”, t rovn- 29 
pia, TAeovedia, Kakia’” weotovc® Pbdvov, Pévov™, &o.doc, déAov, KaKon- 
Ociac’ aOupiorac, kataddhove, Beoorvyeic, UBprotac, bTEpnpdvovc, 30 
Giagovac, EpevpeTag KaKGv, yovevouv™ areeic, | dovvérove, dovv0é- 31 
tou”, dordépyouc, t donévdouc”, dvedejuovac: oltiveg Td dikaiwua Tov 32 
Oeod t éniyvévtec”™, dre of ta® toradTa mpdooovrec déto.™ Oavdérov™ 
elatv, ob udvov avta tnoovav”’, GAAG Kal tovvevdoxovor” toi¢ mpdo- 
Gove. 

AIO dvaroAdynroc el, © dvOpwre! mac 6 Kpivwr® év? & yap xpiverc 2 
Tov ETEepov, csavTov KaTaxkpiver¢) Ta yap abta mpdocec 6 Kpivey, 
oldapev t 08” bre TO t xpiva” tov Osod éote Kata‘ dAjOeay emt Todc Ta 


ci) 


Toatta mpacoovrac. Aoyity® dé todT0®, © dvOpwre’ 6 Kpivwy Tove TA 8 


ToLavTa Tpdcoovrac Kai TOY ad’Ta, OTe od® Expedéin TO JT xpipa” TOU 
Ye Lahn Ofer 
Oeov ; 7) TOU TAobTOU Ths xpnototyntoc® avtod Kal Tie dboyi¢ Kal Tie = 4 
bow 5 Oe 


panpdorilibc Kara@povelc, dyvodv brt 76 xXpnotov™ tov Oeov éic¢ peTa- 
VOLAV OE GYEL ; 3 kara O& THY oxAnpotyra gov Kal duetavonrov Kapolav 
Onoaupiverc ceavT® dpyijy év™ iépa dpyijc? Kai dronadvipew¢ drxato- 
is 

TEXTUAL: Vs. 27: L.Tr. marg. W. dé, Codd. A,D*,17; W. marg. om. 3, Cod. ©, or re, 
Codd. ,B,D***,37. | E.A.L.Tr.W. dpoevec, Codd. B,D*; txt. Codd. 8,A,C,D*%17,37. | 
T. éppevec, Codd. N*,A,C,17; txt. Codd. x9,B,D,37. | T. dppeow, Codd. X*,A,17; txt. Codd. 
NS,B,C,D,37. Vs. 29: A.L.Tr.T.W. om. ropveia, Codd. §,A,B,C,17. | L.W. xaxig, rovnpia, 
mAcovegia, Codd.C,17; W.marg. wovnpig, mAeovegia, xaxia, Cod. B, or xaxig, ropveia, 
mAeovesia, Cod. D*; T. rovnpia, xaxig, wAeovetia, Codd. N,A. Vs. 31: A.L.Tr.T.W. om 
aorovdove, Codd. N*,A,B,D*; txt. Codd. °,C,D°,37. Vs. 32: W.marg. éxty:vaokovrec. | 
L. marg. Tr. marg. rovodvrec.... ovvevdoxodvtec. Chap. 2, vs. 2: L. marg. Tr. marg.T 
yap, Codd. $,0,17,37; txt. Codd. A,B,D. | T.W. xplua, Vs. 3: T.W. kpipa. 


co 


GRAMMATICAL: 58) W. 404.c. 59) B. 137. 60) W. 237.,; B. 161. 61) W. 404.0, 
62) B. 361*. 63) W. 417. 64) B. 7. 65) W. 638. 66) W. 480; B. 350. 67) W. 120; 
W. 217; B.164. 68) B. 402, 69) W.553; W. 637. 70) B.89.«. 71) W. 553; W. 637. 
72) W. 344%. 73) B. 87. 74) W. 206. 75) W.123. 1) W. 183.8; B. 140. 2) W. 135; 
W. 533; B. 141. 3) W. 387. 4) W. 4010. 5) W. 509. 6) W. 161*; B. 105. 
7) W. 183.3; B. 140. 8) W. 152; B, 132. 9) W. 190. 10) W. 235. 11) W. 402. 


12) W. 417%. 13) W. 188*. ; 7 
f . ; 
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, 14 ~ ae FRCS > f2 : XN . ’ ~ ~ N 
xptotac' rob Oeov, ' 5¢ dmodaoes ExdoTw Kata Ta Epya avTOV. TOI Wey 
«al? ttrowovijy Epyou dyabov Gee kal TysV Kal dpOapciay Snrovot, 

torte 
Sony aloévov. toig d& 17 épibeiac, kai dreOovor'® t per” rH dAnbela, 
9 meouévose O8 TH dOtKia, t Ovpd¢!? Kai dpyn’, ' t OAtrpuc” Kal oTevoxwpia, 
Sin ~ 90 2 , ~ s x 4 ’ A) 2 ot 
émi Taoay poynv® dvOporov Tov KaTEepyagouévov TO KaKdv, "lovdaiov 


(eo) 


S 


10 te mpdtov™ Kai “EAAnvoc ddéa dé Kal THU Kai Eipivn TavTi TH épya- 
11 Gowévw TO dya06v, "lovdaiw te mpdtov Kat “EAAnve: ob yap® gore 
12 trpoowroAnpia” napa* 7G Os. Soot yap® dvouwe ijuapTov, dvouws 
Kai GroAobytar™® Kai boot év™ vouw™ jpaprov, dia” véuov KptOjoovTat, 
13 ' ob yap*! of dxpoatai trov” vowov dikatoe rapa tr” Od, dA’ oi 
14 trountai trod” vopwov dtkawOjoovra. (“Orav yap 20vn Ta 7) vopov 
éxovta dice Ta TOD vouov t rro’*4, t oro” vopov u7]*® Eyovrec, éav- 
15 Toic elow vouoc: oltivec évdeixvevta td épyov Tod vouov ypantov ev 
Taic Kapdias abTov, t ovppaptupobonc” abvTev THis ovvedjoews*’, Kal 
psTasd GAAhAwY TOV AoyLou“av Kariryopouyr ay ji 7 Kat droLoyoupévwy, ) 
16 ' év mpépa t bre” Kpevet 6 Osd¢ Ta KpUTTAa THY AVYOpOTWY, KaTa TO 
evayyéALov pov, dra t’Inoot Xprotov”. Af 
17 £ "Ide"89 ob "lovdaiocg érovowdty, Kai énavaraiyn tz” vouw, Kai 
18 Kkavydoa év" Od", ' Kat yevoonerc® 76 OéAnua, Kal dDoKipaterg Ta 
19 dtadépovta, xatnyovpevocg éx TOD vouov' TrétroLOdc Te GeavTov" ddyyov 
20 elvat TUPAGY, PH¢” THv év ondTEt,' raevtiy adpbvwy, diddoKadov 
vnriwy, ixovra THY boos TIS yvdoews Kal tig GAnbeiag év TO 
21 véuw 6 odv diddonwy EtEpov, ceavTov ov diddoKetc; 5 Knpvoowy pj 
92 KAérrey’!, KAérrec® 5 ' 6 Aéywr pr} woryevdery, wouyeverc ; 6 BdeAvaod- 


Textual: Vs. 8: L.Tr.T.W. om. pév, Codd. N*B,D*; txt. W. marg, Codd. s°,A4,D%,17,37. 
| A.L.Tr.T.W. opyn kai Suudc, Codd. §,A,B,D*,37; txt. Codd. Dyl%s. Vs. 9: ALL, 
Tr.W. BAe. Vs. 11: A.L.Tr.T.W. rpocwroAnupia. Vs. 13: A.L.Tr.T.W. om. rod, Codd. 
N,A,B,D; txt. Codd. 1%,37. | Tr.W. marg. om. r@, Codd. B,D*; [L.Tr. marg.]; txt. Codd. 
$8,A,Do,17,37. | A.L.Tr.T.W. om. tod, Codd. §,A,B,D*; txt. Codd. De17,37. Vs. 14: 
A.L.Tr.T.W. roiow, Codd. 8, A,B; txt. Codd. De,37. | L.marg. of rowdro. Vs.15: T.W. 
ovvpaptupotone. Vs. 16: A.L.W. marg. 7, Cod. A; Tr.marg. éy 7 tépa, Cod. B; txt. 
Codd. §,D,17,37. | T.Tr.marg. W. marg. Xpsorod 'Inood. Vs. 17: E. ‘1d; A.L.Tr.T.W. 
Ei d&, Codd. §,A,B,D*; txt. Codd. De,17,37. | A.L.Tr.T.W. om. 76, Codd. N, A,B, D*; 
txt. Codd, D°,17,37. 


GRAMMATICAL: 14) W. 125. 15) W. 187*. 16) W.519, 17) W. 4240. 18) B. 9. 
19) B. 384%. 20) W.156*. 21) W. 552. 22) W. 576%, 238) W. 447.4. 24) W. 395. 
25) W.447.a. 26) B. 64, 27) W. 386%, 28) W.123. 29) W. 378. 30) Vss. 13-15: 
W. 565*, 31) W. 447.2. 32) W. 186*; B. 188. 33) W. 139*; B. 93. 34) W. 309 
35) W. 141.2; B.106; B. 282. 36) W.483,8; W.556*. 37) W.580*. 38) W. 440.6. 
39) W.569; B. 386. 40) W.76; B, 42. 41) W. 2334. 42) W.122. 43) W. 263. 
44) W. 321. 45) W. 520. 46) W. 481.4; B. 350. 47) W 329%- B. 274. 48) W. 508.0. 


Ke, 2, 3. “TIPO. PQMAIOYS. 17 


psvog Ta eidwaa, lepoovdsic; B¢ év® vdu@™ navydoa®!, did Tij¢ Tapa- 28 
Bacews Tod vouov rdv Osdv drimdsec; ‘TO yap dvoua Tov Osod dv 24 
bude BAaodnueita év Toic 8Oveot, KaOOo yéypanrat. Isa. 58.5. TIept- 25 
TOL) psy yap wperel, éav vouov mpagoyc™ gav dé rapaBdrng vouov HE, 
#] TEpLTOLLA TOV axpoBvorta yéyovev, sav ovy 7. dupoBvoria® TA OLKaL- 26 
QuaTa TOD vouov pvddooy, t obyt” 2 axpoBvoria abtod™ ele mepitounv® 
AoyecOjoerart; Kal Kpivei } ex dbaewe dKxpoBvortia, Tov vouov TE- 27 
Aovoa™, o& tov dia® ypdupatoc Kat reprrouic, TapaBarny vouov; ' ob® 28 
yap” 6 &v TH GavepG "lovdatde®! &oruy, obd3 H ev TH pavep@ év oapxi 
TrepiToun t aaa” 6° év 7H KpvTtT® "lovdaioc, nal reprtou7 Kapdiag 29 
év mvevuart, ob ypdppate ob 6 Emavvoc ovw && dvOpdirwy, | dA” éx 
TOD BEov. xf 

Ti ody 7d meptocdy Tod "lovdaiov!, 7} tic 4 dpédeva Tie TEpiTouie ; 
TOAD, KaTa TaYTA TpOTOY. mpdTov psv? t yap’ bre émeorevOnoar Ta 
Aoyta® Tov Oeov. Ti yap, el ccegaes TUES LH 4 arotia’ abtéy 
Ti TiotT Tod Oeod Katapyrjoee ; ' pur! yévortor yevéoOw dE 6 Osd¢ GAN- 
Ojo, TAG d8* dvOpwrrog petorns, t Kaba” yéypanta, "Onis dv® dtKaiw- 
OR¢ év Tole Adyots cov, kal { trixjoye’ év Td kpivecbal oF.’ Psa. 50. 6, (51. 4.) 
Hi 0& 7 dduxia judy Oeod" dtxaoodyny ovviornot, ti epodper ; pn 8 
ddtKoc 6 Osd¢ 6 Exipépwv THY dpy7jv ; KaTa® dvOpwrov Aéyw"* pH yé- 6 
voito’ érel"® rie Kpivei"! 6 Oed¢ TOY Kbonov; | ek t yap” h dAnBea ToD 7 
Oeod ev TO gud Wevouate éneptocevoer ele tiv dbEav abrov, ti éte 
KaY® we duapTwiog Kplvowat ; Kal fj) Kabac re, trai” 8 
Kabwc pact tivec jude Aéyerv, * “OTL Tovpower! wusv® ra Kana iva é20y" ra 
dyabg ;” dv 73 txpiua” évdudy bore. 

Ti obv; mpoeyoucba® ; ot! ravtwe mpoytiacdueOa yap "lovdaiove 9 
“s Kal "HAAnvac navrac® tho" duapriav™ evar, ' Kabac yéypanrat, 10 


TexTUAL: Vs. 26: ipl marg. oby. Vs. 29: L.Tr.W. aAAd; txt. L. marg. | 
Tr, GAAd. Chap. 3, vs. 2: L.Tr.W. marg. om. yap, Codd. B,D*; [A.]; or Codd, 8, A,D°, 
LG toe sae cack te TW. marg. cadarep, Codd. N,B; txt. Codd. A,D. | L. marg. Tr. marg. 
T.W. marg. vixjoerc, Codd. §,A,D,17; txt. Codd. B37. Vs.7: T.W.marg. d& Vs. 8; 
W. marg. om. «ai; [Tr. marg.] | T.W. xpiva. Vs. 9: Tr.marg. dd. } Chap. 2, vs. 26: 
Wis couls 


GRAMMATICAL: 49) W. 233.2. 50) W.123. 51) B. 42. 52) W. 293.» 53) B. 122. 
64) se 145; B.106.* 55) W. 228; B. 151. 56) W. 259.4; W. 293. 57) W. 134.c%; 
W. 343.0%. 58) W. 380.* 59) W. 488. 60) W.454*. 61) W. 584*; B. 399%, 
62) “6. 1) W. 1744. 2) W. 575.7; B. 365.4. 3) W. 4545 4) W. 260.0%. 
5) W. 229; B. 190. 6) W. 638. 7) B. 248. 8) W. 442. 9) W. 310; B. 234. 
10) B. 214.3. 11) We. 122, 12) W. 511; B. 248. 13) W. 402. 14) W. 563. 
15) W. 500s, 16) W. 480; B. 233; B.359. 17) W. 279; B. 218. 18) W. 628.a*; 
B. 245. 19) W. 287... 20) W. 258*; W. 264%. 21) W. 554; B. 389. 22) W. 548 
23) W. 407%; B. 341. 24) W. 120. 
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18 ENMIZTOAH Keg, 3 


11 <"Ori obk Lore dixatog obdE™ ice obK Eativ t 6" t ovdy"”™", odt orev 
12 +6” { éxgnrdv” tov Ocdv. mavteo é&éxdivav, cua t iypeccsOnoar™ otk 
13 tote “rovdsv® ypnorérgta, + ovK Eorw” Lug Evog. Taboo avewypévos 6 
ia Adpvyé avtéy, Talo yAwooms abrov il ia fe baal doridwy bro? 
15 7a veidn abtdv'' wy 76 ordpa * apds “Eat mukptac yest. dfetc ob 


gh erating 
16 méde¢ adrdv éxysat alua obvtTpiyya Kal rahairpia év talc ddoi¢g ab- 


1g TOU! nal dddy elpyvng ob« éyvwoav, obk tote 6B0¢ Oeod! aré- 
vartTt THY GPOaALUOv abTHY.’ Psa. 18. 8, (14. 8); 5. 10, (5. 9); 9. 2B, (10. 7); Isa 
19 59.7; Pea. 85.2, (86.1.) Oldaper 08 Ort Goa 6 vouog Aéyet, TOIg Ev TH Vouw 
Aare: iva raév™ orépa Heayit, kai brddcKkog yévntar Tac 6 Koono¢ TO 
20 Ged. didte 2& Epywv vouov ob SucavoOjoeras téoa® caps éverrov** av- 
Tow dad yap véuov erriyvwoug duaptiag, ** 
21 Nvvi d& ywpic vouov dixaootyvn Os0v® mepavépwrar*®, pwaptvpov- 
22 uévn brd Tod vouov Kal TAY mpodynTdv dtxatootvn 623" Ocod dua ric- 
tewc t’Inood” Xptorod, eic®® mavtac t Kat eri? ravrac” rode maTEd- 
23 ovracg ob yap éott dtaoToAn | madvTeo yap Huaptov®, Kai borepotyrat 
24 tic déEnct Tov CEob,' duxasotpevor® Swpedy TH adrod® ydpite, dea 
2 Tho dtoAvtpwcews Tig év Xprat@ "Inaov,' bv mposBero 6 Oede iAaori- 
ptov’® dia’ t rhc” miotews gv TH adrov* aipare, eic® Evderkiv Tie dtKat- 
26 OobVNG, avrod, Oa TI TrapEcty TOV Tpoyeyovorov suse ile ' ey 
Th avoyy iy TOD Ocod, sone * tvdecdiy tig dixacocbyne adrod gv tO viv 
kap®, ei¢ 70 eivac*! atrov dixatoy Kal dexaotvta tov ex mlotews *I7- 


~ 


ood. ' Ilod obv 1 Kabynotg; e&exAsioOn. did rrofov vouov ; tdv™ kp. 
you; obyxi, GAAG dvd vouov niatewc. AoyiSoueOa t ov”, t riorer® Sixas- 
obo0ae” dvOpwrov, xwpic tpywv vouov. 7) Tovdaiwv** 6 Oed¢ tudvor” ; 


wm W dD 
(¢0) 


oOo 


TEXTUAL: Vs. 11: L.Tr.marg. W. marg. om. 3; [Tr.] | L.Tr.W. ovvior. | W. marg. om. 
6; [L.Tr. marg.] | Tr. marg. (yrov. Vs. 12: L. tome Tr.T. yypedOnoav, Codd. 8,A,B*,D*; 
txt. Codd. B?,D°,17,37. | T.W. marg. add 6, Codd. ¥,D; [Tr. marg.]; txt. Codd. A,B. | 
W.marg. om. ov« éorw, Cod. B. Vs. 14: W.marg. add airév, Codd. B17; [L.] 
Vs. 22: W.marg. om. ’Iycot, Cod. B; txt. ¥,0,D,17,37. | L.Tr.T.W. om. kat én? révrac, 
Codd. ¥*,A,B,C; [A.]; txt. W.marg. N°,D,17,37. hie 25: A.L.Tr.T.W. om. ric, Codd. 
8,C*,D*; W. marg. om. did wiorewe; txt. B, C8Ds, li, Vs. 26: A.L.Tr.T.W. add ry», 
Codd. §,A,B,0,D*; txt. DSi. “Ve. 283 ALTe-TW. tee Codd. N,A,D*; txt. A. marg, 
Tr. marg. W. marg. Codd. B,C,D°,17,37. | A.L.Tr.T.W. dixacododa: ricter. Vs. 29. W. 
povev; txt. W. marg. 


GRAMMATIOAL: 25) W. 173; B. 12141. 26) W. 109; B. 295.c. 27) W. 81; B. 48. 
28) B. 312. 29) W.%7; B. 43. 30) W. 407. 81) W. 185.%,. 32) W. 1104 
33) W. 171. 34) B. 188, 35) W.18G*. 36) W. 271. 37) W. 4431. 38) W. 418.6% 
39) W. 418%, 40) W. 274, 41) W.201y. 42) W. 352%, 43) B.116. 44) W. 216.4. 
45) W. 217%, 46) W. 96; W. 228; W. 527.5. 47) W. 378. 48) B.116. 49) W. 412 
G0) W. 412. 51) B. 265.4, 62) W.116. 63) W.120. 54) W. 192%. 


Keg. 8, 4. TIPOX PQMAIOYS. 19 


oby? {d8” Kal cOvdy; vai nat 20vdv" ' t éretrep”™ sic 6 Oedc, O¢ dtkat- 30 
ooer® repitounv® &k tiotewc, Kal dkpoBvoriavy dia® rij¢ TioTEews. 
vowov® ody Katapyovuey dLd Tie tiotews ; pA yévouto’ GAAA vouov™ 381 
t lorépev” 6, 

TI ody épovpev "ABpadu! tov t rarépa” tudv t edpnkévar’”? Kata adp- 
ka; el yap ’ABpadu && gpywr edicadOn, &yer® Kadynua, GAN ob tpdc4 
trow” Oedv. th yap 1) ypadi Aéyer; ‘’Emlorevoe® dé’ ’ABoadp TH OG, + 
Kal édoyicOn’ avté sic dikatoovyny.’ Gen. 15.6. TO dé épyacouéva® 4 
6° y08d¢ ob Aoyétera™ kara" ydpiy, GAAG Kata t 7d” doetAnua’ TS 
d& pH épyagouévw, mrorevovTe® dé eri tov dtkatodvta Tov t doeBH”, 
Aoyisera't a) rriotic adrov ele dtkatoobynv. Kabdreo kal t AaBid” 6 
Agéyet TOV paKaplouov TOV avOpwtrov, © 6 Osd¢ Aoyiverat diKatoodyny 
xwpic Epywr, ' * Maxdptor® Sv dpéOnoav™ al dvopiat, Kai wv erexa~ 7 
AbGOnoav al duapria. paxaptoc® dvip tH” od wi Aoyionrar™® Kv- 
106 duapTiay,’ Psa. 81.1, 2, (82.1,2.) ‘'O waxaptowd¢*! ody odtocg éni tiv 9 
mepitouny™, 7 Kat éxl® trav dxpoBvotiav; Aéyowev yap tre” édo- 
yioOn® 7d ’ABpadu 7 riattc sic dtkaoobynyv. Tac obv édoyicOn ; év® 10 
mepttouy Ovte, 7) év™ dxpoBvotia; obK év meptTroum, dad’ év axpnBva- 
tia Kal onusiov 2AaBe t mepitouije’”™®, oppayida Tijc_dixacoobync Tite 11 
mlatewe Tie év TH axpoBvoria elc™ 76 elvat abrov TATEPA TAVTWY Tov 
meotevovter {dv axpoBvatiac, cig Td AoytoOivat t Kai” adroig tr7v” 
Oixaoobyny. Kai TaTépa Tepttouic, Toi ovK* Ex TrEepLToUG wovov, GAAG 12 
Kal Teic oToLyovar Tole iyveot™ THC? év trH’ dxpoBvotia Tictewe Tod 


~ 


an 


TEXTUAL: Vs. 29: A.L.Tr.T.W. om. d. Vs. 30: L.Tr. ef wep; A.T.W. eimep. Vs. 31: 
A.L.Tr.T.W. iordévouev. Chap. 4, vs. 1: A.L.Tr.T.W. mpomdropa, Codd. 8*,A,B,C*; txt. 
W. marg. Codd. N*,C3,D,17,37. | L.Tr.T.W. evpnxévae before ’AGpadu, Codd. N,A,0,D; A. 
Tr. marg. [evpyxévar]; W. marg. om. évpyxévat, Cod. B; txt. Codd. 17,37. Vs. 2: A.L.Tr. 
T.W. om. tov. Vs. 4: A.L.Tr.T.W. om. 76. Vs. 5: T. aoeBav. Vs. 6: ALTr.T.W. 
Aaveld. Vs. 8: L.marg. Tr.T.W. 0b, Codd. N*,B,D*; txt. W.marg. Codd. N°,A,C,D2,17, 
37. Vs.9:; Tr.T.W. marg. om. 671, Codd. N,B,D*; [L.]; txt. Codd. A,C,D%. Vs. 11: 
W. meptrouqv, Codd. A,O*,37 marg. corr.; txt. W. marg. Codd. ¥,B,C?,D,17,37 marg. | 
L.Tr. marg. dca; txt. L. marg. | Tr.T.W. om. xai, Codd. N*,A,B; [A.J]; txt. W. marg. 
Codd. $°,C,D. | L. marg. ee; T. om. tv. Vs, 12: A.L.Tr.T.W. om. 77. 


GRAMMATICAL: 55) W. 448. 56) W. 280*. 57) B. 122. 58) W. 411. 59) W. 123%. 
60) W. 609. 61) W. 87. 1) W.113. 2) W. 334; W.508. 3) W. 306.0%. 4) B. 340. 
5) B. 173». 6) W. 453.%. 7) W. 523*; B. 134. 8) W.35. 9) W. 1082; B. 88. 
10) B.53. 11) W. 402%. 12) W. 483.2. 13) B. 174.4. 14) B. 53%. 15) B.i134. 
16) B. 105. 17) W.81; B.48.1. 18) W. 585. 19) B.136. 20) W. 506; B. 214 
21) W. 587*; B. 138; B. 394.». 22) W. 595. 23) W. 409; W.420. 24) W. 129. 
25) W. 321... 26) W. 386. 27) W.420; B. 342, 28) W.190; W.531. 29) B. 264 
30) W. 380. 31) W. 555*; B. 350. 32) W. 219; B. 184», 33) W. 133. 


20 EMIZTOAH Keg. 4, 5. 


18 matpo¢ judy "ABpadp Ov yap® Ora vopov®® 4 imayyedia TS ’AGBpa- 

au 7 7 anéppate abtov, Td KAnpovdpoy adrov elvac® trov” xdowov, 
14 Gada 01a OtKatoobyng tiotewc”, ei ie ol éx vouov KAnpovdpot, 
15 Kexévorar® q TioTLC, Kal KaTHpynTaL 1) oie 6 yap® véuoc* dp- 
16 yijv Katepyagerar’ ov tydap” obx® gore Pe ovde** Tapes oud 


tovte" éx triotewc®, iva® Kara Kept, eic™® 76 elvat BeBatav® THy émay- © 


yerlayv ravtt TO sae, ob TO &k TOD vouov povor, GAA Kal TH éx 
17 TioTews Resta b¢ éott natip Taévtwyv quar, ! ee yéyparrat, 
‘"Ort ratépa TOAAGY eOvév TéOEKG OF, ) Gen. 17.5. Katévayr. ob® énio~ 
TEvoe Osov, TOD CworroLodvToe TOdE vEeKpote, Kal KaAODYTOC Ta [L7) 6YTA WE 
18 dvta. “Oc map’ tArida tén” éAmidt Eniatevoev, sic? 16 yevéoba av- 
Tov tatépa TOAAdY eOvdv, Kata TO Pe eels ‘ Obtwo* éorat TO 


19 (died cov” Gen.15.5. ' Kal pun dobevioac Tq moter, t ob" Katevb= 


noe TO éavtow odua tion” vevexpwpyevor, ieeevtaeen Tov UTaApYwv 

20 Kal THY véxpwoLy Tij¢ wATpag Ldppac: ei¢ dé THY érayyediay Tod Oeod 
ob duexpion 7h amoria®, t dar” évedvvapusOn TH TiotE™, dode ddéav TH 

21 Oecd, ' t Kal” nepepopapets Gre 0 ényyeAtat, Ovvaroc gore Kal TroLtoat. 
93 00 tea” edoyioOn®™ abt@ Eig dixacocbyny, Ovn éypddn dé dv’ abtov u0- 
24 vov, bri éAoyioOn abt GAAG Kat Ov ids, nig uEAAEL AoyitecBat, Tol¢ 
25 morevovoty® ént tov éyeipavta Inaody Tov Kiprov quay &k vexpov™, 1 b¢ 
rraped6On Ova Ta TapanTopwata hudy, Kal hyépOn Ota Tv dikaiwow udy, 

5 AIKAIQOENTES ovv é« riotewe, elpivny t &yousv” mpdc! tov Gedy 

2 dia? to Kvpiov judv "Incod Xprotod,' dv’ ov Kai tiv npoocaywy?yv 

goyjkapev +7 lore”? elo thy xdpiv tavtnv év 4 éotHKauev* Kai 

3 Kavydyueba én’ EAmids tio ddéne TOD OEod. ov pdvor® dE, GAAA Kal 

travydueba” év’ ratc Odinpeoty, elddtec Ore} t OAiuc” bromoviy KarEp- 


TexTusL: Vs. 13: A.L.Tr.T.W. om. rod. Vs. 15: A.L.Tr.T.W. dé, Codd. N*,A,B,C; 
txt. W. marg. Codd. N*,D. Vs. 18: L, é¢. Vs. 19: L.Tr.T.W. om. od, Codd. N,A,B,C; 
[A.]; txt. W. marg. Codd. D,17,37. | T.W. om. 767, Cod. B; [A.L.Tr. marg.]; txt. W. 
marg. Codd. $,A,C,D,17,37. Vs. 20: Tr.W. dad. Vs. 21: W. marg. om. «al. Vs. 22: 
W. om. «al; [A.L.Tr.]; txt. W.marg. Chap. 5, vs. 1: A.L.marg. Tr.T.W. yous, Codd. 
N*,A,B*,C,D,17,37; txt. W. marg. Codd. N*,B*. Vs. 2: A.W. marg. om. 7 mioter, Codd. 
B,D; [L.Tr.]; txt. Codd. §,4,0,17,37. Vs. 3: A.Tr.W. yavyduevor, Codd. B,C; txt. 
Tr. marg. W. marg. Codd. §,A,D. | A.L.Tr.W, dAtpee. 


GRAMMATIOAL: 34) W. 534. 35) W. 447*; W. 453%. 36) W.123. 37) W, 441. 
38) W. 320. 39) W. 186% 40) W. 447. 41) W.59; W.109; W.123. 42) W.273; 


B.199. 43) W.447. 44) W.123, 45) B.349, 46) W. 456. 47) B.392*% 48) W. 598, 
49) W. 685. 60) B. 265. 51) W.69. 62) W. 165*; B. 287. 53) B. 264, 54) B. 131%. 


65) W. 486". 66) B. 355. 67) B. 29. 58) B. 186. 59) W. 215% 60) W. 523*; 
B. 134. 61) B. 1744. 62) W.123, 1) W.186*; W.406. 2) W. 378. 8) W. 136, 
4) W. 271, 5) W. 233. 6) W. 583; B. 393. 7) W. 233. 


Keg, 5, TIPO PQMAIOYTS. 21 


yacera, ' 7 dé dromova doxiury, } d& Soni éArrida, ' 78 dé EAmi¢ od 5 
Kataoxbver’ dre h dyadtn TOD Ocod® exxéyutas ev" raic Kapdiatc Hudv 
dud Tveduatoc 'Aylov tod dobéytoc tiv, yt "Ere! yap’ Xpioroc dv- 6 
TaY judy dobevOv, * Kata Kapdv® drip! dosBdv dné0ave, poduc yap® 7 
orép diKatov tig dtobaveita jrép yap" tod’ dyafod taxa Tic Kat 
ToAUG® arobavety: ovviornat d& THY EavTOv dydmny elo hud tb Osdc”, 8 
6rt &te duagTwAdy dvtwv tudv Xprordg brép™® judy anéOave. TOAIG 9 
tobv” waAdov, dikawbévteg viv ey TH alpate adbtod, owOnodpeda ov? 
avTov and Tij¢ opyiic. sl yap éxOpol dytec™ KatnAAdynev™ TH OED 10 
01a Tod Bavatov Tov viod abTod, TOAAG paAAov KataddayévTes owhy- 
adueba év Tip Swi adbtov: od udvov™ dé, dAAA Kal Kavyduevor™ év TH 11 
Oe dia Tod Kupiov juwy "Inood Xprorod, dv ob viv tiv KatadAayjy 
EAGBousr. y 
Ata TodTo Gorep™ du’ Evoc dvOpdrov 7) duaptia elg Tov Kéopov elo- 12 
HAGE, Kai Oa Tig Guaptiag 6 Odvarog. Kai obtwe sic?” mévTa¢g dvOpe- 
Tove +6 Bdvaroc” di7jABev, é'® O* TavTEc* Huaptov. dypt yap v6- 13 
wou"! duaptia jy év Kdoum* duaptia 6&8 obk } éAdoyeitar’”®, A+ SvTo¢ 
vouov: tdAr” éBacirevoer™ 6 Odvatoc amd ’Addu péxpt | Mwoéwe” kal 14 
emt rode tui” dpaptioavrac® éxi*® rH dporwuate tij¢ TapaBdoewc 
Addu, be? gate THTOG Tov péAAOVTOG. AAA ody We Td TapdTTwA, 15 
otto" Kai TO yapioua. el yap TH Tov voc Tapantopate ol roAAOI 
aréBavov, TOAAG pwaaAdov 7 Yapl¢ TOV OEod Kai 7 Owped ev YapiTL TH 
tov évoc dvOparrov "Inoov Xpiotov el¢ Tove ToAAove érepiooevoe. Kal 16 
oby Wc Ov évdg duaptioayvtoc®, TO dapnua TO pév yap tKptwa” ee# 
évoc® eic KaTadKowa, TO 0é YapLoua &K TOAAGY TapanTwpdTwv Eic* du- 
kaiwpa, el yap {tO tod évdc” mapantapate 6 Odvarog &Bacirevoe Sid 17 
Tow Evoc, TOAAG paAdov of tiv Teptoosiay tio xdptro¢g Kal t Tie dw- 


TEXTUAL: Vs. 6: A. ef ye, Cod. B; W.marg. ef ye. or et yap; txt. Codd. x,A,C,D¥*,17, 
37, | A.L.Tr.T.W. add rz. Vs. 8: A.W. marg. om. 6 Bede, Cod. B ; txt. W. marg. Codd. ¥,A, 
C,17,37. Vs. 9: W. marg. om. ov, Vs.12: W. marg. om. 6 Vévarog; [A.] Vs. 13: L, marg, 
éAdoyaro. Vs. 14: A.Tr.T.W. dad. | A.L.Tr.T.W. Movoéws. | W.marg. om. uy. Vs. 16: 
T.W. kpiua. Vs. 17: W.L. marg. év évi; W.marg. txt., or év évdc. | W. marg. om. rie 
dwpedc, Cod. B; [L.Tr. marg.]; txt. Codd. 8,A,C,D. | Tr. marg. Xprorod "Inood. 

- 


GRAMMATICAL: 8) W. 107. 9) W.185. 10) W.413; W. 414; B.329. 11) W. 553; 
B. 389.” 12) W. 447; W. 453*, 13) W.124. 14) W. 382; W. 383 15) W. 453*. 
16) W. 279*; B. 218%, 17) W. 447; W. 453%. 18) W.117*. 19) W. 613. 20) W. 383. 
21) W. 19%... 22) B. 292. 23) W. 262. 24) W. 583*; B. 393. 25) W. 351*. 
26) W. 569%. 27) W. 396... 28) W. 394. 29) W. 158%. 30) W. 609. 31) W. 123. 
32) W.123. 33) W.85; B.58. 34) W. 475. 35) B. 169. 36) W. 206..; W. 409. 
37) W. 82; B. 54. 38) W. 394... 39) W. 542.1. 40) W.442. 41) W. 541.0, 42) W.110. 
43) W. 82; W. 340.*; B54, 44) W. 368. 45) W.584*, 46) W. 396. 


22 ENIZSTOAH Ked. 5, 6. 


peace” rio dinatoobync AauBdvorvtes", év Sw} BactAedoovor Ova Tod évo¢ 
18 |’Injoob Xpictov”. *Apa ovv® we dv évd¢ mapantmpatog sig TavTag 

dvOpestrove sig Katdéxpia obTw Kai du’ Evdg dikardwartog eic® mavtag 
19 dvOpdrove*! ei¢ dtxaiwowy Swi. BoTep yap Ola Tij¢ TapaKon¢ Tov 

évde avOpérrov duaptwAol KateotaOnoay ob ToAAoL®™, obtw Kai dia** THE 
20 traKonc™ tov évoc dixatoe Kataorabjoovrat ol ToAdoi. Nopoc® dé 

TrapeLonAdev, tva®! rAcovdog TO TapanTwua. ov 6& étAsdvacev 1) dap- 
21 Tia, breperepiacevaey  yapic: iva WoTEp EBacidevoev 1) duaptia év 
TS) Oavdtw, obTw Kal® 4 ydpic BactAsbog did dixaoobvng Eic® Gwijv 
aidviov, dia "Inood Xprorod tov Kupiov judy. 

TI ovy épodper!; t érypevodpuer? rH duaptia, iva 7 xdpic TAEovacy ; 
"un yévorro, oltivec? drreOdvouev* TH duaptia®, m@¢ éte | Sjoouer”® 
év’ abta ; 7° dyvoeite bre boon EBanrtioOnusy cig Xpiorov + ’Inoobv", ei¢ 
Tov Odvatoy adtod éBarrioOnuev ; cvveradnueyv obv aiT@ dia Tod Bar- 
tiouwatoc sic Tov Odvatov iva worep HyépOn Xpiotoc éx vexpOv dia Tij¢ 
ddéne Tod TatTpb¢, ObTW Kal” huEtc év KaLvdTHTL Cwij¢? TEpLTaTHOw@peEr™, 
Ei yap ovuputo yeyovapyev™ rH duoidpate Tod Oavatov aitov, dAAa™ 
6 Kal Tij¢ dvaotdcews educa, TodTo™ yivwoKovTec, dte 6 TaAaLd¢ 

pov &vOpwroc ovvestavpHon, iva karapynOh) 70 cGua Tie duapriac’, 
% Tov pnKéte dovaAsvery’® jude TH duaptia. 6 yap drobavav dedikalwrat 

and tie duapriacel El 0&8 dmeOdvouev odv" XpiotG, muoTevouey bre 
9 Kai t ovgjoouer’§ aitG, ' eidote¢ Ste Xprotig éyepOele ex vexpdyv, t ob« 
10 éte” droOvijcke: Odvatocg™ adtod tobe ere” kvpiever, 5” yap améOave, 
11 TH duaptia® dnéOaver éparag™, 18" d8 OH, 6 TO Oc@™. ' odtw Kal 
tpeic Anyisecbe Eavtodc™ } vexpode pév elvat” tip duaptia®, SSvtac¢ dé 
12 T@ Oe, év*? Xpiorg "Inood §7@ Kupio judv", M7® ovy BaotdevéTo 


Bm C8 WO ED 


OL 


TexTuaL: Chap. 6, vs. 1: A.L.Tr.T.W. émiévopuev, Codd. A,B,0O,D,17,37. Vs. 2: 
L. marg. (fowuev, Codd. O,17. Vs. 3: W.marg. om. Iyoody, Vs. 8: A.L.Tr.T.W. ovv- 
Choowev. Vs. 9: E.L.Tr.T.W. obxére. | L.Tr.T.W. obkéte. Vs. 10: BE. 6. Vs. 11: AL. 
W. om. elvat, Codd. A,D,17; T.W. marg. elvac vexpode wiv, Codd. N*,B,C; Tr. [elvac] vex- 
pove pv; txt. Codd. Ne,37. | A.L.Tr.T.W. om. r@ Kupiy judr, Codd. A,B,D; txt. Codd. 
3,0,17,37. 


GRAMMATICAL: 47) W.353. 48) W. 445; W. 558; B. 371. 49) W. 440.5. 50) W. 587% 
51) B. 394. 52) W. 188.6. 53) W.110. 64) W. 421; B. 342. 55) W. 638. 56) W. 123. 
57) W. 459. 68) W. 440.5. 59) W. 397; W. 418* 1) B, 218. 2) B. 208. 3) W. 168. 
4) W. 428.4, 6) W. 210; B.178. 6) W. 86; W. 279. %) W. 386s. 8) W. 509. 
9) W. 236.0; B.162. 10) W.288. 11) W.292. 12) W.442*; W. 4510; B. 364 
18) W. 161. 14) B.116. 15) W. 188.6; W.615*, 16) W. 326; W. 612*; B. 271. 
17) W. 391. 18) W. 86. 19) W. 538. 20) W. 22%; B. 149. 21) B. 148. 22) W. 422. 
23) W. 168, 24) W. 210. 25) W. 228; B. 113. 26) W. 210*, 27) W. 389. 
28) W. 602. 


Keg, 6, 7. IPOS PQMAIOYS. 28 
rvarrteul f 

7] duapria &v 7G OvnTS™® dudv* owuare, elg rd idecodenv™ t adr” tev” 

tratg émeBvuiac adtod-” ' unde Bn ee Ta pédn budv Orda 13 

GdtKiag TH duaptia® GAAd Mapacthoate Eavtods* TH Od tbc” & veK- 

pav Covtac™, kat ra péAn dudy brAa duxaoobyng TO Osh, dyaptia® 14 

yap busy od Kuptedoet"*” ob ydp gots bd véwor, taAA” bmd yapuv. 

Té ovv; t duaprijcouen’®, bre ove éoudy brd vouov, t dar” bd” yd~ 15 
pv; yp yévorto. vk oldate Stu wt Rapp Aste éavtov¢® dovAove 16 
elc¢ brakoyy, dodivi éote O braxovere, ToL” duaptiag tele Odvatov”, 
d) brake ele dekacoovvny ; ydptc d& TH O8G, Ste rE SovAG Tij¢ Gpwop- 17 
tiac, UmnKovoaTe dé &x Kapdiag el¢ bv TrapeddOnTe” Tiroy didaxic." 
éhevbepwOévtec® + d8” amd Tic duaptiac, edovAdOnre TH Sixasoodvy. 18 
MArvOpdrivoy Asyw Oud TY dobéverav Tio CapKd¢ judy. @orep yap 19 
TapeoTHoate Ta wean vuwv dovaAa TH dkabapoia Kal 7TH? avouia t ic 
Thy avouiay”, ovTw*! viv napactioate Ta WEAN dudY dodAa TH dtKaro- 
ovvy Eig dytaowov, bre yap dodAot jre™ tio duaptiac, EAevOEpu jTE 20 
TH OiKaoovvy®. tiva ovv Kaprov elyeteToret,” ep oic® viv énaroyb- 21 
veobet; Td * yap TéAo¢ éxeivwy, Oavatoc, vuvi d& EAevOepwbévTec® azd 22 
THis epapriag, Reaaglcopee: 0& 7 0G", ExeTe mean? DUOV elg® 
aylaoudv: TO 0& TéA0C, Swny aidwov, Ta yap d~ovia”® Tig duaptiac, 23 
Oavatocg TO dé Xa Loma TOU OEOd, Gam aldvioc, év™ Xpiotd "Inaod To 
Kupiw judy. ' "H dyvosire, adedgoi, (yevdoxovor yap! vouov? 7 
Aad@) drt 6 vouog Kvpieder TOD avOperrov ep’ Boov xpsvov SH 3" yap 
bravdpoc¢ — T@ G@vTt dudpi* dédetat® vouw éav dé drrobavy® 6 avip, 


ri) 


KaTnpyyT aL amo trod vouov"’ rov dvdpdc*. dpa* ovy give TOU dv- § 
ADua* 


dpo¢ noyadte xpnuatioe™, gay yévnrat avdpi étépw édv 02 drrobavy 
6 dvip, éAevOépa éotiv and Tob vouov, TOd pi} Ervat™ adbriy poyadioa, 


TEXTUAL: Vs. 12: A.L.Tr.T.W. om. airg, Codd. N,A,B,C*; txt. W. marg. Codd. C%, 
D,(17),37. | A.L.Tr.T.W. om. é, Codd. §,A,B,C*; txt. Codd. C3,17,37. | W. marg. om. 
taic émuSuuiae abrod, Cod. D, txt. §,A,B,C,17,37. Vs. 13: A.L.Tr.T.W. aoe, Vs. 14: 
A.L.Tr.T.W, daac. Vs. 15: A.L.Tr.T.W. duapraowuer, §,A,B,C,D,17,37. | A.L.Tr.T.W, 
Gada. Vs. 16: W. marg. om. ei¢ Gaévarov, Vs. 18: W. marg. om. d& Vs. 19: W 
mag. om. ei¢ ryv dvoulav. Vs.21: A.L.T.[;]; W.om.[,].| LT. [°]; A.[,]. | AL 
W. marg. add wiv; Tr.marg, Chap. 7, vs. 2: HE, om. Tod vopov, 


GRAMMATICAL: 29) W. 524. 30) B. 116. 31) B. 265. 32) W. 488, 33) W. 314 
34) B. 113. 35) B, 30%. 36) W. 120. 37) W. 279; W. 316%, 38) B. 341. 39) W. 82; 
W. 279%; B.54; B.208. 40) W. 420, 41) B.399. 42) W.266. 43) B.113, 44) W. 158. 
45) W. 440.6. 46) W.368. 47) W.261*2; W. 164..x. 48) W. 197. 49) W. 128.2; B. 98. 
50) W. 397. 51) B. 9. 52)B.50. 53) W.210*; B,179. 54) W.158*; W. 221. 55) W. 141; 
B. 282. 56) W.197. 57) B. 179. 58) W. 417*. 59) W.176. 60) W. 389. 1) W. 446. 
2) W. 123. 3) W. 446. 4) W. 209.0 5) W. 271%. 6) W. 293%, 7) B, 322%, 
8) W. 188», 9) W. 445; W. 558; B.371. 10) W. 280; B.37. 11) W. 3240; B. 269» 


24 EIMZTOAH Ked. 7 


yevouévny™ dvdpt Etépw. Bote, ddeApol pov, Kai Tec eGavarabqre® 
TO vou! dia tod cduarog 70d" Xpiarov, sic TO yevéoOa" waas Eré- 


eri 


po, TH bu vexpav eyepOévrs, lva Kaptopopjowper TH OCD. Bre yar. 
juev’ éy rH capKl, Ta TAOhpaTa THY duapTidy Ta” dia Tod. vouov ev 
npyeito™ éy Tous pedeow quar, ig TO ngieag es TO biWd ea 
6 veri dé Karnpynoniiey aro Tow Beak t dro@avévtec” #v rareiyoueba, 
Sate doviaevery thpude” ev narvérnte rvetuaroc, Kai ob radacdrytt 
VeMHO TOL, 
7 Ti ovv épotperv s 6 véuoc oe ay yévorro" adAa THY dpaptiar 
obKk &yvev™, et un” dud vouov Thy TE yap” éxeOupilay Tob. qoetv, eb ju} 
8 6 vopoc EAeyev,  OdK émeOuprjoere. 729 Exod. 20.1%. d@opiiijy Ay algeeee 7) 
duaptia dua tHe évToAme tKarepydoato’™ éy guol nacay éxvOvpiav, 
9 xwpic yap vouov duaptia vexpd: ' éyd d8 wv ywpic vouov roré. eA- 
10 Govtone d& Tig évToXie, ) duaptia dvenoev, | Eyed O8 aréBavov' Kal 
11 eb:€0n® wor 1) EvtoAn 7 Eig Cwiv, adty* sic Oavatov. 1) yap auaptia® 
adgpopunv AaBotoa da THC oe aeneanoe p He, kal Ov abtig aréKx- 
12 Tevev, Gore 6 pay vdung®® dytoc, Kal 4 évToAj*dyia xai*? Oinaia Kat 
13 dya0h. To ovv dyabdv éuot® tyéyove” Oadvaroc ; wh yévorto: | adda’ 
h apaptia, iva pav7® duaptia, dud TOD dyaBod or KatEpyacouévyn Oav- 
atov"!, iva yévntat Kad? brepBodjy duaptwrdss 7) dwaptia Oud Tig év- 
14 TodAfjc. Oidauer tyap” bre 6 vouog rrevpariKoe éotiv. éy@ dé t oapke- 
15 Kéc”® eiut, retpayévog txo® tiv dwaptiay. 5 yap Katepydfouat, od 
yivéokar ob# yap 6 Oédw, ttobro"* igi GAn 8 pees, TOUT 
16 zo, el dé 6 cb CéAw, TodTO TrOLd, tT CBP “tO vouw Ett Kaddc. 
17 vuvi 08 Lode Eri” éya" karepydfoua adré, t ddA” 7 tolkotaa” év suol 
18 duaptia, Olda yap Ste ovn olxet év éuol, trovréotiv’”® év 77 capKé wou, 


TEXTUAL: Vs. 6: HK. drodavéytoc, | W. marg. om. nude, Codd. §.A,0,D,17,37; [L.Tr.]; 
txt. B. Vs. 8: A.Tr.T.W. karnpydoaro, Codd. B*,D; txt. Codd. §,A,B2C. Vs. 13: A. 
L.Tr.T.W. éyévero, Codd. 8,A,B.C,D; txt. Codd. 17,37. | AL. daa’. Vs, 14: L.mare. 
W.marg. d?, Codd. A,D; txt. Codd. xs, B.C. | A.L.Tr.T.W. cdprevdc, Codd. $*,4,B,C,D,17 ; 
txt. N37. Vs. 15: W. marg. om. todro, Vs. 16: T.odtvdnw. Vs. 17: L.Tr.T.W. ov- 
«ért. | A.L.Tr.T.W. daad. | T.W. marg. évocxotoa, Codd. 8,B; txt. Codd. A,O,D. Vs. 18 
T.W, tovr’ Eoruv. 


GRAMMATIOAL: 12) W. 3439. 13) W. 301. 14) B.178. 15) W.381. 16) W. 118, 
17) B. 265. 18) W. 210%, 19) B. 50. 20) W. 133... 21) W. 258; B. 193. 22) W 329; 
B. 265. 23) B. 322%, 24) B. 349%, 25) B, 1240. . 26) W. 305. 2%) W. 4%. 
28) W. 448. 29) W. 316, 30) B. 33, 31) W. 87; B.59. 32) W. 616% 33) B 91. 
34) W. 160; B. 109. 35) W. 189. 36) B. 366. 37) W.520. 38) W. 211». 39) W. 41. 
40) B. 304. 41) W. 123, 42) W.98, 43) W. 407%, 44) B, 348. 45) W 1604 
B. 306, 46) W. 618.10. 47) W. 152.0. 48) W. 530. 
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dyabiv 76 yap OéAeiv® TrapaKertat pot, TO O& KaTepydtecOa TO Kaddv 
toby” evpionw. ob yap 6 O6Aw, mod dyabdv'®! t dAr’” 5 ob O6Aw Ka 19 
«Ov, TOVTO™ mpdosw, el dé 8 ob BAW téyd”, TobTO Tro, tobe ere” 20 
by@ Katepydsouae abré, t dad” 7 olxotoa év euot duaptia, Edpicxnw 21 
dpa Tov v6j0 rip OA ove uot Totely TO Kaddy, dre gol TO KaKOY Trapd= 
KELTQL. qvvijdojat yap TH vduw Tod Osod Kara roy Low™ drOpw- 22 


AGAL 
F< ~ , it ra 
tov BAerw dé Etrepoy vouov ey ToiC pene f fuov GVTLOTPATEVOUEVOY 3 
ay. ~ Z < Ones OM BD? ew 4 Lee a 
TO bia TOV vodc WOV, Kai alyua \oTisovaa me*TG vO6u@ Tije duapriag 
~ ? bow s , Leg i sl - NX ¢ 
TO OvTe Ev TOG pédesi pov. tadaitwpog yw dvOpwrog'! Tic pe pboe- 24 
zar™ éx® rod odwarog tod Oavdtov™ rodtov; tedyaptato”™ TH OE 25 
Ota! "Inood Xptotod rot Kupiov wudv. dpa obv adrog eyo TG t pév” 
vot® dovasiw vouw Csod" TH O& capKi, vouw duaptiac. v 
HS ” 1 ~ - ~ 30D ~ 39 ~ aS s As 
Oddév dpa! viv Kataxpiua Toic év? Xpior@ "Inood, tun Kata odpxa 8B 
mepitatovoiy’s, t dAdd Kata Trebpa”, 6 yap vouoc TOD TrvEvparoc Tie 2 
~ Pin ~ 9 ~ > s eatin LSS ~ Va 5 ~ t , 
Swij¢ év* Xptot@ "Inaov 7AevOepwos tue” avd Tov vouov® tij¢ awaptiac 
kai tov’ Oavatov, Td yap ddvvatov™ tod vouov, év3 © Hobéver dia 38 
Tie CapKoc, 6 Oedg TOY EavTod vidv TréEwpag ev dwotdpaTt CapKds duap- 
tiac kai Tepl duaptiag Katéxpive tiv duaptiav® év tq capki,! batd 4 
A aa 97 dy tur gold ppl ae 
Otkaiwpa TOY vowov TANPwWOH Ev jyiv, Toic! yA Kata odpka TeEpiTTa- 
Tova", dada’ Kata rvedua, Ot yap’ xara odpka dvtEec, TA THC 5 
oa: koe Ppovovary of d& Kata TvEetwa, TH TOU TYEDWaTOC. 76 yap'® F 
RH & mi , s < ft >) 
dpévnua tie capkéc, Odvaroc? TO 08 dpdvnua tod TrEbpaTtoc, Sw) Kat 
, x ~ BRN s , ~ 5 , 
elonyn. Acéte TO dpdvnua Tij¢ capKoc, EyOpa etc! Osdv: T® yap vouw 7 
Tod Oot ody brordacetat, ovdE yap dvvatat'® of dé év capKi dvTéc, 8 
eq dpéoa ov ddvavtar. ‘Ypeic 08 obt sore év oapKi, tdAd” év mred- 9 
part, elrep Treva Oeovd™ olkei ev dyiv. sei DE Tig TVEiua Xpiorov 


TEXTUAL: Vs. 18: A.L.Tr.T.W. od, Codd. 8,4,B,C; txt. D.17,37. Vs. 19: A.Tr.T.W. 
GAAd. Vs. 20: L.Tr.W. om. éya, Codd. B,C,D; [A.Tr. marg.]; txt. 8,4,17,37. | L.Tr.T. 
W. obxére. | A.Tr.T.W. aaad. Vs. 23: Tr.T.W. add év, Codd. §,B,D,17,37; [A. é>]; 
txt. W. marg., Codd. A,C. Vs. 25: A.L.Tr.T.W. yapec. | T. om. per. Chap. 8, vs. 1: 
A.L.Tr.T.W. om. 7 Kata odpka reperatodaty, Codd. 4*,B,C,D*; txt. N*,A,D°,17,37. | 
A.L.Tr.T.W. om. dAAG xara rvedpa, Codd. 8*,A,B,C,D*; txt. N°,D°,17,37. Vs. 2: L 
marg. T.Tr. marg. ce. Codd. §.B; txt. Codd. A,O,D,17,37, Vs. 9: A.Tr.T.W, aad. 


GramMaticaL: 49, W. 320.2; B. 262. 50) B. 349. 51) W. 528.4. 52) W. 160; 
B. 306. 53) W. 557*; B. 388%, 54) W. 401. 55) B. 378. 56) B. 110. 57) W. 286%. 
58) W. 197.8. 59) W.189*; B. 162. 60) W.601. 61) W. 378. 62)B.371. 63) W. 62.2, 
1) W. 445. 2) W. 390. 3) W.135. 4) W. 137». 5) W.197. 6) W.126; B. 100.3, 
7) W. 231*; W. 235*; W. 534.10; W. 574; B. 154*; B. 381. 8) W. 387; B. 331, 
9) B. 165. 10) W. 134.0; B. 29-4. 11) W. 477.0; W. 482.5. 12) W. 57. 13) B. 391.2, 
14) W. 420. 15) W.447.a, 16) W. 453... 17) W. 397. 18) W. 594. 19) W. 452.0; 
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TextuaL: Vs. 10: A.L.Tr.T.W. dca. 


EIZTOAH Keg. 8 


ovn yer, obTO¢ obK Eotey avTod™, el dé Xpiotdg év tutv, TO psy 
adja vexpov } di” duapriay, TO Jé TrEetwa Sw7) did Simaroovyny™. ei dé 
TO TrEbpa Tov éyeipartoc*Incody éx vexpOv olxel™ ey ipiv, 6 éyeipas 
trov” Xprorov*en vexpdv Swororhoer teat” ra Ov4Ta copata busy, dra 
t ro évoiody adbrov trreipwa” év tiv. 

“APA™ obv, ddeAgol, dpbidera! eousy od TH capKi™, rob Kata odpKa 
Syv™ el yap Kata odpKka Cire, dete GroOvHoKeLv: el 08 TrEevpwart TAS 
mpdéetc TOD OwuaTo> Oavarovrt,'Choeade, "Ooo yap Tvevparr™ Ogov 
dyovra, obtoé telovy viot Ocod’’ ob yap éAdBere*! zvetpa { dovAsiacg” 
mdAuv eic® pdBov, taAr’” éAdBere mvevpa® viobeciac, év* @ Kpagouer, 
ABBE, 6 rarhp®, AvTO TO Tvetua t ovppapTupEt” TH Trevpare TUOV, 


hiaagoa 17_ Ort éopév téxva Ocod™, ei dé TéKVa, Kal KAnpoYOsoL KAnpovowot ev 


God, t ovyxAnpovouc” d& Xprorod: eimep t ovumdoyouer”, iva*? Kai 
Aoyifouar yap Ort obx dita” Ta rnabquata ToD viv 
‘ 
x & Ng ~ , LS Z ~ ~ ~ ~ 
yap dronty aookia Tio KTicewo THY aroKdAviiy THY viv Tov BE0d 
pel a x ow ean 3 P - 

amekdeveral. \f th yap patadryntt 4 Ktiow imetayn, oby® Exotea, 
GAda dia“ tov brordéavta, tem” éAmios,' tére” nai ait7® 4 Kriows 
? ) ee 

eAevdepwOjoerar ao tite t dovAsiag’” rij¢ POopac™ Eig tiv éLevOepiav 
oldapev yap btt aoa 7 Kriowg® ovo- 


ovvdogacbGpev, 
Kaipov mpoc* ye pérdrovoar ddgav droxadvobijvar® sic tude. 
4 A afi? 


Tic J6én¢ THY TéKVWY TOV OE0d. 
Tevacer Kal ovvwdiver dypt TOD viv od pdvov Oé®, GAA Kai abroi® tHY 
dntighhy tod rretuaroc?! &yovtec®, Kal thusic’ abrol™ év Eavroic™ otéva- 
P Tele i® éy éavroic® oreva- 
Gouer, viobeciav arexdeyouevor, THV™ droAdtpwory® Tov cwwaTog™” Hud. 
"rH yap eAriov® gowOquerv. eAmic d& BAeTouévyn™®, odk Eotiv zAric® 6 
yap GAréret tec, Ti t eal” éArriger®!; ei dé 5° ad BAérOMEY, EATIiCoMEv®, 


Vs. 11: Tr.T.W. add tov, Codd. N*,A,B; [A.]; 


txt. W. marg. Codd. N°,0,D,17,37. | A.L.Tr.T.W. om. rov, Codd. 8,A,B,C,D; txt. 17,37. | 
L. adds [’Inoodv]; T. places Xpsorov Inoody before Gwororgoer, | [Tr. marg.] | E.T.W.marg. 
Tod évorkodvtug avtod mvetuatog. Vs, 14; A.L.Tr.T. vlot sicty Ocod; L. marg, Tr. marg. 
W. viol Ocod eialy. Vs. 15: T. dovatac, | A.L.Tr.T.W. daad. Vs.16: T.W. ovv. Vs. 17: 


T.W. ovv. | A.T.W. ovr. 


Vs, 20: T. é¢. Vs. 21: T. duére. | T. dovAlac. Vs. 23: L.Tr. 


[jueic]; W.marg. om. jueic. Vs. 24: L.Tr.W. marg. om. «at; [A.] 


GRAMMATICAL: 21) W. 477.0; B.346, 22) W.195.»; B. 163. 23) W.120. 24) W. 292. 


25) W. 399. 
30) W. 122. 


26) W. 445. 
31) W. 521... 


27) W. 209; W. 556*. 28) W. 326; B. 268. 
82) W. 397. 33) B. 398, 34) W. 381. 


29) W. 122. 
35) B. 140. 


36) W. 122. 37) W. 459. 38) W. 321. 39) W.550. 40) W. 405%; B.340. 41) B. 388. 


42) W.334. 43) W. 485. 


44) W.399*. 45) B,109, 46) W.197; W.621. 47) W.531. 


48) W.124. 49) B. 393.1, 50) W. 150... 51) W.581. 52) W.528;B. 80. 53) W.150.. 
64) W. 160.0; B.113. 55) W.11%, 56) B. 400. 57) W. 187%. 68) W. 216.4. 59) W 340. 


60) W. 437. 


61) W. 284*. 62) W. 543, 63) W. 292. 
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Keo. 8. | TIPOS PQMAIOYS. 


Uo toned 

Ju"4 Snpuoriic dmendexouc0a, ‘Qoadtwe d& Kai Td TrEdpa ovvaVTLAap- 
Baverat { tai¢ aobeveiac” juwy: to” yap Ti t mpoceviducba"™ Kadd dei, 
ov oldauev, LaGAr” adto™ TO Tredua drepevtvyxaver® t Omép quay” 
atevaypoic dAaAnroic: 6 dé t épevvdi”® Tae Kapdiac olde té TO bpdvn- 
ua Tov TrvEevpwaros, dt Kata” Osdy™ vrvyydver brep ayiwy, Oidapyev 
dé re Toic dyandot Tov Osdy rdvta™ ovvepyst * Ele dyaldy, ToI¢ Kara 
mpobeay KAnroic® ovo. Ste od¢™ mpoéyvw, Kal mpowpise ovjyvdp- 
gove™ rjc _elxdvoc” tod viod abtod, ele TO sivas’? aitdy mpwrdtoKov 
év TOAAvIc ddeAgoic: ' ode dé mpowpios, TobTOve Kai éxdAEcEe Kai oe 8 
éxddeoe, tovTOVe Kai édikaiwoev* ode dé é0lKaiwas, TOVTOVG Kat 206- 
face™, Ti ody épovuer mpd tavta; ei 6 Ode brép™ sud, tic Kad’ 
nueady ; d¢ ye®! tod idiov™ vlovd ov« epeicato, taarr” brép Tudy navTwv 
TrapédwKev aitiv, TH¢ obx? Kai odv adTH Ta TavTA juiv yapiceTaL® ; 
tig &yxadéoee xata® éxAenTdv™ Oeov; Osdc 6% dixadv® ' tic 6 
txataxpivwr” ; Xpiotic * 6 droOavedy, uaArov 6& t Kat” éyspOeic, * dc 
t Kai” gory év dedia Tod Oc0v, de Kai évtvyxave drip TOY, Tig Nude 
xwpion® and tig ayarnc® tod Xpiotob™; { Ortuc”, 7" orevoywpia, 
i) gga 7 Atmos, 7} yuuvorne, 7 Kivdvvoc, 7 paxaspa ; | naOO¢ yéypar- 
Ta, * "Ori t &vexd” oov Oavatovbueda bAnv tiv juépav’ OED oc 
moths opayn¢.’ Psa. 48. (44.23. AAA’ év TovTOLg Tao UTEprLKGpEV 
Ola TOD ayaTHoavtog judo. TéTELowat yap dtt ote Oadvatog obTE 
Swh, ovte ayyedor odte dpyai, tovre duvapuerc’, odte éveotSra ovbtE 
péddovra, ' odte tpwua oite BdGoG, odtE Tig KTiowg ETépa DvVIjCETA 
judo xwpioa ano tig aydrng TOD OEod, Tijc™ 
Kupiw” quar. 


év Xptotd "Incod tro 
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TExTUAL: Vs, 26: A.L.Tr.T.W. 79 dcbeveig, Codd. §,A,B,C,D,37; txt. 17. | W. marg. 


tmpocevsoueda, Codd. D,17,37 ; 
juav, Codd. §*,A,B,D; txt. 8°,0,17,37. 
Vs. 28: L.W. add 6 ede, Codd. A,B; txt. W.marg. Codd. ¥,C,D,17,37. 
Tr.T.W. GAaa. 


txt. N,A,B,C. | T.Tr.W. daad. | A.L.Tr.T.W. om. trip 
Vs. 27: T.Tr. épavvdv, Cod. %; txt. A,B,C,D. 
Vs. 32: AL 
Vs. 34: L. caraxpivdv. | T.W. marg. add ‘Inoot¢, Codd. 8,A,C,17; txt. 


B,D,37. | L.Tr.T.W. om. «ai, Codd. §,A,B,0,17; txt. D,37; [A.] | W. adds éx vexpav, 


Codd. §*,A,C,17; txt. W.marg. N°,B,D,37. | T.W.marg. om. cai, Codd. X*,A,C; 
NBD; [L.] Vs. 35: A.LTr.W. dice. 
Tr.T. W. place obre duvdpuece after uéAAovta. Vs. 39: L. marg. rod Kupiov. 


GRAMMATICAL: 64) W. 379; W. 423%». 65) W. 109; B. 97. 


txt. 
Vs. 36: A.L.Tr.T.W. évexev. Vs. 38: AL 


66) W. 299; B. 255 


67) W.112. 68) W. 433. 69) B.58. 70) W. 400%». 1) W. 122. 72) B. 193%, 
73) W. 634.10, 74) W.158». 175) B. 202, 76) W. 228. 77) W.195. 178) B. 265.4 
19) W. 277*; W. 278. 80) W. 382. 81) W. 560. 82) W. 154; B.118. 83) W. 90; 
B.37. 84) W. 180; W. 382; B.177. 85) W. 234.1. 86) B.93. 87) W.513. 88) B. 37, 
89) W. 197... 90) W. 185. 91) W. 440.0. 92) W. 562, 93) W. 488»; B. 367. 
94) W. 133.>. 
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28 EIMSTOAH Keg. 9 


9 °AAHOEIAN! Aéyw ev? XpioTh®, ob! etdowat, t cvppaptrpovons” 
2 poe The cvverdjocds® pov év8 Tvevuare “Ayiw, | bre Abr pou éoTi peya- 
3 An, Kal ddiddreintoc bdbvn TH Kapdia pov? nbxdunr’ yap t abtog ey@ 
dvdbeua® elvat” and tod Xprotod trép™ tHv ddeApov pov, THY ovy- 
4 yeviv pov Kara odpKa’ oltuvéc elowy t’lopanairae”, ov 7 viobecta Kat" 
f d6fa, Kat tal drabfnac’”? Kat 7 vowobecia, Kai % Aatpsia Kai al 
5 énayyedia,' Ov of marépec, kal && Ov 6 Xproté¢ 168 Kata odprat,d 
6 Ov éni névtwv Osde evAoyntic" ele Tod¢ aldvac. dyujv,' Ody otov'® 
68 Ore &enéntuonev 5 AGyoe Tod Ocod. ob'8 yap Tadvte¢ ol &F "Iopa7A, 
7 ovtou "Iopanr. obd? Ste elot onépua ’ABpadu, madvteo Téxva, dAd''8 
8 ‘év "loadk KAnOjoetal oor onépua,’ Gen. 21.12. tTovtéstiv”, od Ta 
TEKVA THC CapKoc, TadTa™ Téxva™® Tod Ccod GAAa Ta Téxva™ Tijc evTAy- 
9 yediac Aoyigetat ele onépua™. énayyediag yap 6 Adyog obtos, ‘Kara 
10 Tov Kalpoy TovTOV eretboouat, Kai EoTat TH Vdppa vide.’ Gen. 18.20. OD 
povov dé, dAAd Kal "PeBéxna 8 évog Koithy Exovoa, “loadK Tod TaTpOG 
11 jpov: ujrw yap® yevvnbévtwv™, undé mpagdvtwv te dyabov 7)” + ka- 
Kov", iva® 4 Kar?” éxdoynv trod Oeod mpdOeorc” uévy, obK &F Epywr, 
12 daw’ é Tod Kadodvtoc, téppjOn”™® adri, ‘*OTe 6 psiswy dovAstoe TO 
13 éAdooovt”™® Gen. 25.28. KaOW yéypatTal, ‘Tov "laxkwG yarnoa, TOY 
68 t‘Hoabd” éuionoa,’ Mal. 1. 2, 8. 
15 Fé oby épotper ; un adikia rapa! TH Oe@; wn yévaito. TO t yap 
Moog” A€éyet, ‘’EAejow bv* dv é2e6, kal olxteipjow™ dv dv olxteipw.’ 
16 Exoa.3s.19. "Apa®® ovv ob*7 tod Bédovroc®, obdé tov tpéyorToc, GAA 
17 Tov tédrcovytoc”™ Oecd. Aéyer yap % ypady TS Papaw, ‘“Oru elc 
abt TovTo &jyepa oe, Orrwg evdeizwuat év col tiv dbvapuiv pov, Kai 
18 brw¢ diayyeag! 76 vod wou bv rdoyg 7H yj.’ Exea.9.16. “Apa ovy dv 


TexTUAL: Chap. 9, vs.1: T.W. ovv. Vs. 3: A.L.Tr.T.W. dvddeua elvor abrig eyo. 
Vs. 4: T.W. ’lopandciras. | L.Tr. marg. W. marg. 7 dcadjan; txt. marg. Vs. 8: A.Tr. 
T.W. rodr gorw. Vs. 11: A.L.Tr.T.W. daddov, Codd. X.A,B,37; txt. Codd. D,17. | A. 
L.Tr.T.W. mpdGeote rod Ocod. Vs. 12: A.L.Tr.T.W. éppéOn. Vs. 13: E.L.T.W. ’Hoad. 
Vs.15: A.L. Moof yap; L. marg, Mooei yap; Tr.T.W. Movoe? yap. Vs. 16: A.L.Tr.T. 
W. éAedvrog. Vs. 18; A.marg, W. éAeg. Vs. 5: LT. [. J. 


GRAMMATICAL: 1) W. 537.0; B. 403., 2) W. 390%. 3) W. 248. 4) W. 5404. 
5) W.562. 6) W. 390. 7) W. 7l.v; W. 288; B. 34; B.217* 8) W.32. 9) W. 370; 
B, 322%, 10) W. 382. 11) W. 520, 12) W. 147% 13) W. 230. 14) Wr 586". 
15) W. 597*; B.372* 16) W. 1711, 17) W. 160; B. 306; B, 399. 18) B. 11. 
19) W. 160; B.306. 20) W.1104; B. 120; B. 125, 21) W.514. 29) W. 298; B. 151. 
23) W. 562. 24) W. 589*; B. 133; B, 314. 25) W. 441. 26) W.459. 27) W.193; 
W. 425; B.162. 28) B.57; B.393., 29) W. 245. 30) W.113, 31) W. 395 
32) W. 500.0; B. 248. 33) W. 66; B. 19. 34) W. 221. 35) W. 88; B. 64. 36) W. 445. 
37) W. 598%, 38) B. 163. 39) W. 85; B.5%. 40) W. 143. 41) W.82. 42) W. 588. 
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Keg. 9. WPOS PQMAIOY®S. 29 


Ogre { 2Aset” Oy dé OéAoEL, oxANpbvEL. *Epeict t obv woe”, ‘Ti * Ere 19 
usuderat; 7H t yap” BovaAjuare adrod tic dvOéorne® ;? tMevovvye*s, 20 
oO dvOpwre”®, od® tic el 6 dvtamoKpivipevoc® TH Bed ; 7) bpet*! rd 
TAdoua TH TAGOaYTL, STE pe éroinoacg obtwo®;? “H ode kyer eov- 21 
aiav 6 Kepawede Tod mHAOd®, &x tov abtod dypduatog Torijoar® 5 psy 
sic® ryuijy oxsvoc, 6 dé elc™ dtiyiav; el dE O6AwY 6 Osde svdei~acbar 22 
THY® dpyny, kat yvwpioa 7d dvvatoy®™ adrod, ireykev™ év TOAAH jua- 
KpoOvuia oxebn opyic Katnptiouéva sic dnbAsay’ t Kai” iva yvwpioy Tov 28 
TrAodTOY Tig d6ENG aiTod éni®! oKEdn EAEovC, & MpoNnTotwacevy sic JbEaY ; 
ov¢ Kal™ éxdAecev iyudic od pdvov & "Tovdaiwy, dAAd Kai e& LOvOv" wo 24 
kal év® 7H ft ’Qons” Aéyer, ‘ Kadéow tov od adv pov, Aadv pov: Kal 25 
THY ODK® HyaTnuévyY, iyyarnuérny.’ Wos.2.25. ‘Kai gota, gv TO Témw 26 
ov t épp7Ox"" t abtoic”, Ob Aade pov bysic, éxsl KANOAcovTaL® viot Ozod 
GOvroc.’ Mox1.10. t ‘Hoaiac” d3 xpdgec dmép™ rod "lopajdr, “Hav 9 6 27 
apO.0¢ TOV VIGY "ToparjA w¢ 7 duog Tie Oaddoons, Td t KaTaAEpa” 
owbjoerat’ ' Adyov yap ovyTeAdy kai ovvréuvor tév Oixaooivy drt 28 
Adyov ovvtetunuévor” movjoee Kiptocg ért tic yiic. ten.10.22. Kai 29 
Kabw¢ mpoeipnkey {‘Hoaiac”, ‘Ei ua Képtog LaBawd tf éywarédurev” 
juiv onépua, wo" Lédoua dv éyeviOnuev™, nai oo Touoppa av t dpouwe 
Onuev™’” ten.1.9. Ti ody épodpev; bre 26vn Ta™® 7) OrdkovTa dixaco- 30 
ovynv, KatéAaBe dixatoovynyv, dcxacoobynv™ ds tiv é&k TiotEws: 
Topana d€ dtiKkwy vouov dikatoodync, sig vouov tdtkaroobync” obk Ep- 31 
Pace™®, ' drati; Ort obk &x Tictewc™, GAN’ we 8 Epywv tT vdwov” mpoo- 32 
éxopav tyap” TH AiOw Tot Tpock6uparoc,' Kabac yéypantat, ‘’Idod 33 


TEXTUAL: Vs.19: A.L.Tr.T.W. por ody. | L.W. add ody; [A.Tr. marg.]; W. marg. om. 
obyv. Vs. 20: A.L.Tr.T.W. 6 dvopure, uevodvye; W.marg. om. wevotvye. Vs. 23: W. marg. 
om. «al; [Tr. marg.] Vs. 25: A.Tr.T.W.‘Qoné. Vs. 26: A.L.Tr.T.W. éppédy. | Tr. om. 
abroi¢, Cod. B; txt. Codd. §,A,D; [L.Tr. marg.] Vs. 27: L. "Hoalac. | A.L.Tr.T.W. 
broAempa, Codd. N*,A,B; txt. Codd. N*,D. Vs. 28: L.Tr.T.W. om. éy dikatootvg" bre 
Aoyov ovvretunuévov, Codd. N*,A,B; txt. Codd. Ne,D,17,37; [A.Tr. marg.] Vs. 29: 
L. "Hoalac. | T. év. | L. marg. W. duocoOquev. Vs. 31: A.L.Tr.T.W. om. dixavoodvne, 
Codd. 8*,A,B,D,17; txt. Codd. 42,37. Vs. 32: L.Tr.T.W. om. véyov, Codd. N*,A,B ; 
txt. Codd. $¢,D,17,37; [A.] | A.L.Tr.T.W. om. yap, Codd. x*,A,B,D*; txt. Codd. xe,D*, 
WES. 


GramMaticaL: 43) W. 85. 44) W. 280; B.218. 45) W. 274*. 46) W. 559; 
B. 371. 47) W. 183.3. 48) W. 549. 49) B. 388. 50) B. 294. 51) W. 511.5 
52) W. 465. 53) W. 191; B. 387. 54) W. 112. 55) B. 260*. 56) W. 397. 57) W. 105 
58) W. 108». 59) W. 235. 60) W. 570. 61) W. 409. 62) W.528. 63) W. 385. 
64) W. 476. 65) B, 350; B. 353. 66) B. 278. 67) B. 57. 68) W. 615s. 69) W. 383; 
B. 335. 70) W. 602; B.177. 71) W. 304». 72) B. 34. 73) W. 139. 74) B. 93. 
75) W. 443. 76) W.90. 77) W. 617%. 
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TiOnu év® Lav AiBov zpookduparoc, Kat métpav oKavdddAov’ Kat" 
trac” 6 meotevwv én’ aitd ob KataoyvvOjoETal,’ Ina. 8.14; 28. 16. 
10 ’AAEA®O!, 4 pév® etdonia tij¢ euij¢e napdiac, kai 4? dénote 1)” 
2 mpoc Tov Oedv brépt trod "lopayr” téortiv” cig owrnpiay. paptupd 
3 yap adroic? drt Cijdov Oeod® éovoty, GAN ob Kat”! ériyvwowv, ayvo- 
ovvtec yap* THY Tod Osod Stxaoobvny, kai THY idiav® tdikatocobyny” 
4 nTovvtec oTijoat, TH StKarootvy Tov Oeod"” ody tnetaynoay, téAoc} 
5 yap vouov! Xporo¢ eic Otxacoobvnv ravti TH TeotevovTt, + Mwojjc” 
yap ypade thy dtkaootyny tHv™¥ éx trod” vouov, tS”Ore” 6 trotjoag 
6 taita” dvOpwroc, Shoerat év tadbtoic”. Lev.18.5. ‘H d& é« tiotews 
t L fe Sasy 2 ~/) , oe.) 7 
OtKatoavyn ovTW A€yet, ‘M7 Eltryg Ev tH” Kapdia cov, Tic dvaBjoerat 
? » BD) (4 rd oot Sly 4 oS ~~ 14. < ” 4 1A 
7 ele Tov ovpavdr ;’ Tov7’ ote Xpiotov Katayayeiv's ‘7%, Tic xataBH- 
ostat ei¢ THY dBvoooyv;’ Todt’ Lott Xpiorov &K vEeKpav dvayayeiv, 
8 GAda ti réyer; S’Eyyt¢ cov 76 pia éori, év TH orbuati oov Kal év 
Th Kapdla Gov.” Deut. 80.11-14. TODT’ Lote TO Pia THE TioTEewe Ob Knpva- 
9 couev’ bre dav Stodoyhogs gv TH oTduati cov t Kvpiov “Inoovv”’, Kal 
meorevone év'® rH Kapdia cov btt 6 O&bd¢ adbrov iyeipev ex vEKpOv, ow- 
10 Ojon Kapdia yap moreverat™ eic¢ Stxaoobyny, orduati® dé duodoyel- 
11 Taw! ele” Guwrnpiav. <Aéyer yap } ypaby, ‘Tae 6 meotetwr™ én’ adTe 
12 ov KatacoyvvOjoerat.’ Isa.28.16. Od ydp éote dtaotoA "lovdaiov Te 
kai “EAAnvocg’ 6 yap abto¢g Kiptog révtwv, rAovTéy el¢™ mavtag TodE 
18 émtkadovpévove abtov, ‘lac yap d¢ dv® émixadégonrar 7d dvoua Kv- 
14 plov, cwOjosrat.’ Joei2.se. Tld¢ ovy } érixadgoovtacr”™ eic® bv™ odx™ 
pees 8. ~ ys x payl? * 929 ke! ™ ib ~ BS 2 7 
énlotevoarv® ; rac 0& t meoTtevoovary” ov” obk iiKovoayv ; THc dé t dkov- 


TEXTUAL: Vs. 33: A.L.Tr.T.W. om. mde, Codd. N,A,B,D; txt. Codd. 17,37. Chap. 
10, vs. 1: A.L.Tr.T.W. om. 7. | A.L.Tr.T.W. avréy, Codd. §.A,B,D,17; txt. Cod. 37. | 
A.L.Tr.T.W. om. éoriv, Codd. 8*,A,B,D; txt. Codd. 8¢,17,37. Vs. 3: L.Tr.W. om. dexac- 
oobyny, Codd. A,B,D; txt. Codd. §,17; [A.] Vs. 5: A.L.Tr.T.W. Motofe. | A.Tr.T. 
om. Tod, Codd. N,B; txt. Codd. D,17*,37. | L. marg. Tr. marg. T.W. place 67 immediately 
after ypddec; txt. W. marg.[T.W. om. ai7ad; [L.Tr. marg.] | A.L.Tr.T.W. adr9, Codd. S*, 
A,B,17; txt. Codd. §°,D. Vs. 6: E.om. 7H. Vs. 9: L.marg. Tr. marg. W. marg. dre 
Képtog ’Incodc, Cod. B; txt. Codd. §,(A),D. Vs. 14: A.L.Tr.T.W, érixaagowovrar, Codd. 
$,A,B,D; txt. Codd. 175,37. | A.L.Tr.T.W. meoredoworr, Codd. N,B,D; txt. L. marg. Codd. 
Aj176,37. | A.L.Tr.W. dxotowowv, Codd. X°,A*,B,17,37; T. dxotcovrar, Codd. N*,D. 


GRAMMATICAL: 78) B.329. 79) W.435. 80) W. 233.a; B.174.5. 1) W. 537.a; B. 408 
2) W. 575*; B. 366. 3) W.138». 4) W. 412; W. 383, 5) W. 212%, 6) W. 185% 
7) W. 403", 8) W. 447.4. 9) B. 117. 10) W. 186%. 11) B. 123, 12) W. 123. 
13) W.133.». 14) B. 261. 15) W. 195; B.131. 16) B.182. 17) B.173, 18) W. 639 
19) B.176. 20) W. 120; W. 396. 21) B.1%4, 22) W. 39%. 23) W. 30%. 24) W. 279%; 
W. 285*; B. 208. 25) W.158*. 26) W. 166; B. 105. 27) W. 480.3. 28) B. 174. 
29) W. 158%; W. 199. 


Ked. 10, 11. TTPOX PQMAIOYS. 3] 


covat"™ ywpic xnptooovroc ; ' rag dé txnpbtovow”, éav p>! dmoota- 15 
A@or; Kaba yéyparrat, ‘'Q¢ @paior of médec® tray ebayyeArouéevwn 
eipjuny’, tdv ebayyedicouévan t Ta” dyabd.’ Ian. 52.7%; Nah 1.15. "AAX’ 16 
av® mavreg bmpKovoay 7H evayyediw’ t'Hoaiac” yap Aéyer, ‘ Kvpre, 
tic ériotevoe TH GKOn udv ;” Ise.58.1. “Apa*t 4 miotig && donc, } 17 
O& dKor dia priuatoc®® $Oeod”, GdAAA Aéyw, M2)*" odK FKovoay; pe- 18 
voovye® ‘ sic ndoav thy yiv®™ éAGev 6 POdyyoc adtHr®, Kai cic TA 
Trépata Tie oiKovWévne Ta PHwata adTHy,. Psa.is.av.)5. "AAAA Aéyw, 19 
M7) tovn Eyre lopaijA® ; mpdroc® t Mwoije” Aéyer, "Ey trapagnrAdow 
bude én obk® Over, t ext” Ever dovvétw rrapopytd* bude.’ Deut. 82. 21. 
t*Hoatac” dé drotoAua Kat Aéyer, ‘EvpéOnv® toic ene wt SnTodotv, 20 
guparijc &yevouny toic éué pH erEpwTot.’ Ina. 65.1. TpdC* dé TOV "Ia- 21 
pana Aéyet, S"OAnyv tiv huépay éeréraca Ta¢ yeipdc wov mpd¢ Aadv 
adneBovvta Kai dvttAéyovTa.’ Isa, 65. 2. 

AETQ ody, M7! dmdcato? 6 Osd¢e Tov Aady adtod; pi? yévorro Kat 11 
yap* eye tlopanrirne” elt, &x omépuatoc ’ABpadu, dvAtic t Beviauiv”. 
ovK atuoaTto 6 Osd¢ TOY Aady adtod, by Tpogyvw. 7} odK oldaTe gv = 
}‘Hiia” ri Aéyer 7) ypadh; Oe évrvyydver TG O8G kata® rod "lopajA, 
tréywr", ' ‘Kipie, rod¢ mpodyjrac cov aréxtewvay, t kat” ta Ovotacry- 8 
pla oov Karéoxapav’ Kayo drrEAEiPOny pdvoc, Kal Snrovor Thy wuyhy 
ov.” 1 Kings 19.10. "AAA Ti Aéyet aiTa@ 6 ypnwattomdc; ‘KatéAutov 4 
guavt@ éntraxioytAlove dvdpac, oitivec’ obK Exantav yévv TH Baads. 

1 Kings19.18. OdTwe ody Kai év TH viv Kap Asipja Kar’ exAoyjyv yd- 5 
pitoc yéyovev. el9 d& ydpitt, ob« Eri 2 Epywv: eet! H ydpic obk® 4 


? 


ere yiveran ydpic. tei d& && Epywr, ode Ere sori ydptc émei 76 Epyov 


TExTUAL: Vs. 15: A.L.Tr.T.W. xnptfworv, Codd. 8,A4,B,D,17; txt. Cod. 37. | L.Tr, 
T.W. om. tév ebayyeArCouévor eiphrnv, Codd. *,A,B,C; [Tr. marg.]; A. [ebayyersCouévov 
eiphyny, Tov]; txt. Codd. ¥,D,17,37. | A.L.Tr.W. om. ra. Vs. 16: L.’"Hoatac. Vs. 17: 
A.L.Tr.T.W. Xptorod, Codd. 8$*,B,C,D*; txt. W. marg. Codd. §*,A,D?,17,37; or W. marg 
om. Xpiorod. Vs. 19: A.L.Tr.T.W. "lopana ovk tyvo. | A.L.Tr.T.W. Moicie. | Tr.T. 
éx’. Vs. 20: L. Hoaiac.| W. marg. adds év ; A.L,Tr. [év.] | W. marg. adds év; L.Tr. [év.] 
Chap. 11, vs. 1: L. adds [, 6y mpofyvw.] | T.W. lopandeitye, | A.L.Tr.T.W. Beviapeiv. 
Vs. 2: A.Tr. ‘HAia, T.W. ’HAeia. | A.L.Tr.T.W. om. Aéyov. Vs. 3: A.L.Tr.T.W. om. 
kal. Vs. 6: L.Tr.T.W. odxérs. | L.Tr.T.W. om. ei dé to the end of the verse; [A. om. 
éo7l before ydpic:] txt. W. marg. 


GRAMMATICAL: 30) W. 82. 31) W. 477... 32) W. 606. 33) W. 171. 34) W. 445; 
W. 558, 35) W. 367. 36) W. 123. 37) W. 51lv; B. 248. 38) W. 559; B. 371. 
39) W. 11]. 40) W. 147. 41) W. 4420. 42) W. 114, 43) W. 464%», 44) W. 393. 
45) W. 476*; B. 353. 46) B. 37. 47) W. 469%. 48) W. 219.10; B. 187. 49) W. 408. 
1) W. 511». 2)B.69. 3) B’248, 4) W. 448. 5) W. 385; B. 331%, 6) W. 382, 
1) B. 115. 8) W.179. 9) W. 582; B. 392%, 10) W. 618*. 11) W. 283%; B. 359, 
12) W. 480. 


32 ENIZTOAH Ked. 11 


onn Ett gotiv tpyov”. Ti ody; 6 émgnret lopair, t trobtov"® avn éxé- 
TuxEv, t O& exdoy? éerétvyer’ ol d& Aowvoi EnwpwOnoay, ' t Kaas” yé- 
ypantat, ‘"Kdwkev avtoic 6 ede trEeipa Katavigewcol, 6pOadwode Tot 
un BAésrev, Kai OTA Tod [47 GKODELY, Deut. 29. 4; lea. 6.9; 29.10. Ewe 
Tho OnwEpov tuspac. Kai t AaBid” Aéyet, ‘TevnOjrw 7% tTpaTega adtdy 
elc!® rayida Kai elg Onpay, kai ete oxavdadoyv Kal cig dvtarddoua av- 
10 Toict oxoTLoOATwoar of ddPadpoi abtov Tob wn BATE”, Kai TOY VO- 
11 tov abtév } dtatavtic” | otyxampov”.’ Psa. 68.69.28. Aéyw ovy, pi} 

intatoav, iva réowot; wy yévoito’ GAAd TH adtév” rapartauate 
12 4 awrnpia® roic eOveov, cic 7d mapagnAdisat avtovc. ei d& TO 

TAPATTWUA AUTHY TAOVTOG KOoLOV, Kai TO 1tTHUA a’TaY TAODTOG ¢6- 
13 vOv, Téow UGAAoV TO TAjpwua abTov; ‘Ypiv jyap” Aéyw Tolc EOvE- 

ou éd'™ ds0v pév® eins eyo eOvdv™ drdorodoc, tiv dtakoviay pov 
14 dogfégw, ' ef rw¢ rapagnrAdow™ wov tiv odpka, Kai oWow Tivac. && ad- 
15 TOV. el yap 7 droGBoAr* abt&y, KatadAay7 KO-pwov, Tic” 4 } mpdc- 
16 Anuc”, el wH Sw ex vexpav ; ! el dé 4) axapy7™® dyia, Kai TO ddpaua:? 
17 Kat ei 9 Pisa ayia, Kai of KAddoL™, ei J8 tives TOY KAddwY eeKAGCON- 


oa =~ 


-) 


cav!, od dé aypléAaog wy évexevtpicOnc év® adrtoic, Kai t ovyKauve- 
vag” tho pignc® t nat” rie mbt TOC THe éAaiacg éyévov, uns Kataxavya 
18 TOY KAddwr el 68 nataxavydoa®, ob od tiv pivav Baordgerc, t dar” 
19 % pila o& Epeic®® ovy, ‘’EgexAdoOnaav tol”®" xrAddor, iva bye t éy- 
20 Kevtpto0O”.” Kadace tH dmtoria® t éexAdcOnoav”, od 08 TH TioTEL 
21 Earnac. pa tdpndodpdver”, dAAG oBor ' ci yap 6 Osd¢ TaY 
Kata" dbow KAddov™ obx® edeiaato, t ujmw¢”* oddé cov t deionrat”*®, 
22 “Ide ovv ypnotétynta Kai atroTouiav Oeod eri pév" Todo TEadvTac, 


TextTuaL: Vs. 7: A.L.Tr.T.W. totrvo. Vs. 8: Tr.T. xabdrep. Vs. 9: A.L.Tr.T.W. 
Aaveid. Vs. 10: A.L.Tr.W. dia mavric. | T.W. ovr, Vs. 13: A.L.Tr.T.W. d&; txt. W. 
marg. | A.L.T.W. add ody; Tr. [otv]; W.marg. om. piv ody. Vs. 15: A.L.Tr.T.W. 
mpoornupic. Vs. 17: T.W. ovv, | A.T.W. marg. om. kal, Codd. N*,B,C; [Tr.]; txt. Codd. 
N°,A,D°17,,37. Vs. 18: A.Tr.T.W. daad. Vs. 19: A.L.Tr.T.W. om. of, Codd. ¥,A,0, 
D**,17,37; txt. W. marg. Codd. B,D*. | T.W. ev. Vs. 20: L.Tr. ékAdo@noav, Codd. B. 
D*; txt. Codd. 8,A,B Mai,C,D®,17,37. | A. marg. L. marg. Tr.T.W. marg. d7Aa dpd- 
vet, Codd. N,A,B; txt. Codd. O,D. Vs, 21: L.Tr.T.W. om. ugrwc, Codd. 8,A,B,C; [A.]; 
txt. W. marg. Codd. D,17,37. | A.L.Tr.T.W. gefcerat, Codd. 8, A,B, (Maz, ed. 2,)C.D,17,37. 


GRAMMATIOAL: 13) W. 200. 14) W.94. 15) B, 267%. 16) B.150. 1%) B. 271, 
18) W. 458. 19) B.116. 20) W. 586; B.138. 21) B.264. 22) W. 408s. 23) B. 370. 
24) W.192. 25) W.575*; B. 256, 26) W. 521.9. 2%) B. 128. 28) W.584. 29) W.582.», 
B. 392. 30) W. 585.»; B. 137. 31) W. 292; W. 63%. 32) W. 391%». 33) W. 200 
34) W. 501». 35) B. 42; B.395.c. 36) W. 280*; B. 218. 37) W. 118. 38) W. 216.0; 
B. 186*, 39) W. 313"... 40) W.448. 41) W. 401; B.162. 42) W. 193*. 43) W.478.a, 
B. 346, 44) W. 474"; B. 353. 45) W. 504"; W. 598%. 46) W. 49. 47) W. 363, 


Keo, 11, 12. TPO PQMAIOYS. 33 


” S 


t dxotow‘av®: em) dé oe, t xpnorérynta”, édy t émipelyyge” TH xpnotoryte. 
érei® Kai od éxxomjoy. {Kai éxeivor” dé, dav pu t erryueivwoe” TH ams- 23 
tia, téyKevtproOjoovta”, duvard¢g ydp got 6 Oed¢ méALy t+ bynev- 
totic” adtovc®. ei ydp od éx Tig Kata pbow éeéexdrno dypiedaiov, 24 
Kal Tapa pvolv évexevtpioOnc® sic KaddéAatov, TédW paAAOV obTor ot 
kata dio, t éyxevtpioOijoovrat” TH idia® édaia; Od yap O6Aw dudc 25 
ayvosiv, ddeApoi, TO wvotHptov Todto, iva p+ Fre” t rap” Eavtoic 
Ppovior, OTL THpwoie add" uspove TH® "IopajA”® yéyover, dypic™ od 
TO TAjpwua TOY BOVEY EidéAGy Kai odtw TAG 'lopa7A cWwOHcETAL, Ka- 26 
Oac¢ yéypanrat, 6"Hker éx Leav 5 pvduevoc, t kat” dmootpépsr doeBeiac 
a6 “TakwB> Kat abtn abroicg 4° rap’ éuod® dvabijxn, brav™ ddédAwuar 27 
ra¢ duaptiag abTGy.’ Isa. 59.20; 27.9; Jer.31.88. Kara pay td ebay- 28 
yéAcov, éx@pol dv tudice Kara d& Tv é&kAoyiy, dyatnrol dia Tod¢ 
matépac. duetauéAnra yap Ta Yapiowata Kai 4) KAiaLg TOD Oeov. 29 
“Qaorep yap t Kai’ tiueic rote” HrevOjoate TO O&O, viv dé HAEHOnTE 30 
TH ToVTwY areOeia® cttw Kai todtow” viv AreiOnoay To t dperépnr”® 31 
édéet iva® Kal abtot * éAenOoot. oavvéxdeice yip 6 Osd¢ Todc TaV- 32 
tac” ei¢ dtelOerav tva tod¢e Tavtac™ sAEjon. $72" Ba00c TAOdTOV®? 385 
ral oodiac™ Kai™ yvaoews Osod. we t dvedepedynra’” ra xpiuata adb- 
rov, Kal avetiyviacrot ai ddot adtod. tig yap fyyw vovy Kupiov; 7) 34 
ti¢ obuBovdAocg abtod éyéveto; 7} Tic TpoedwKEY adbTO, Kal dvTaTodoOH- 35 
serat avT@;' bre && adtov Kai dv adbtod Kai sic” abtov Ta TavTa abiTS 36 
778 ddka® ig Tove aidvac, auny. 

ITTAPAKAAQ oby tude, ddeAgot, did! THY olxtipudSy Tod Oeod, mapa- 12 
orioal Ta oOuata buov Ovoiav Cooayr, ayiav, t evapeotov TH Oe”, 

X 5 ~ s e ~ ~ ~ 4 ” ~ 9~ 7 
Ty Aoytxijy Aatpelarv? jar? Kai wnt oveynuatigesbe” TH ai@ve ToUTW, 2 


THXTUAL: Vs. 22: A.L.Tr.T.W. drorouia, | A.L.Tr.T.W. ypnorérye Oeod. | L. marg. Tr. 
T.W. marg. émipévync, Vs. 23: A.L.Tr.T.W. xdxetvor. | Tr.T. émiyévoorv, Codd. X*,B,D*; 
txt. Codd. N°,A,C,De | T.W. ev. | T.W. ev. Vs. 24: T.W. ev. Vos. 25: A.Tr.W. marg. 
év, Codd. A,B; W. om. zap’; txt. Tr.marg. Codd. ¥,C,D,17,37. Vs. 26: A.L.Tr.T.W. 
om. kai. Vs. 30: A.L.Tr.T.W. om. «ai. | L.marg. more dueic. Vs. 31: EB. querépw. | 
T.W. marg. add viv; L. [viv.] Vs. 33: A.E.Tr.T.W. 6. | A.Tr.T. dvefepatvyra. 
Chap. 12, vs.1: T. 76 Oe ebipeorov. Vs. 2: A.T.W. ovv; A.L.Tr.marg. W. marg. 
—oynuarivecba, 


GRAMMATICAL: 48) B. 8384*. 49) B. 359%. 50) W. 620". 51) W.42)4. 52) W. 430. 
53) W.154. 54) W. 477. 55) W. 287. 56) W. 387. 57) W. 423... 58) B. 86, 
59) W. 211s. 60) W.42. 61) B. 231. 62) W.131.,. 63) W. 193%. 64) W. 308, 
65) W. 401. 66) W. 440. 67) W. 216... 68) W. 153*; B. 157. 69) W. 459%. 
70) W. 1785. 71) W.610. 72) 3B. 140. %3) W..191*; B. 23. 74) B. 164; B. 165%, 
76) W. 519.4. 76) B. 58, 7) W.418*. 78) W. 108». 79) B. 137. 1) W. 381.4 
2) W. 332. 3) W. 533; B. 153. 

o 


34 ENIZTOAH Keg. 12, 


GAAG tuEeTapoppodobe” TH advaxavdcet tod vodg tiuar”, eit 75 Joxt- 
udev dude, Ti TO OSAnua Tod OEod 76 dyabbv Kai® ebdpectoy Kai TE- 
3 Agov, Aéyw yap Ota Tice xapttoc TH¢ doOEions wot, TavTi TH dvTe ev 
dpiv, un® dTEpppoveiv Trap’! 6 det ppoveiv, GAAG Hpovely Eig TO Gwhpo- 
4 veiv®, éxdotw? w¢ 6 Oed¢ épéptoe pétpov Tiotewc. Kabarep yap év évt 
awuate tern moAAd” Exouerv, Ta O& péAn TavTa Ob THY adTHY ExEt 
5 mpaéiv: obtw¢ ol" roAdol Ev odud towev év Xprord, t 6” dé } Kabeic’™ 

6 GAdAnAwy pian. e&xovtec® d& yapiowata Kata Tiy yap THY dobEicay 

juiv Otadopa’ site mpopnteiav™, Kata thy advadoyiav Tije TiaTewC° 

7% 'elte dtaxoviav, év TH dtaxovia: elite 6 diddoKwr, év 7H dtdacKaria 

8 'eélte 6 napakadrdy, év TH TmapakAjoe 6 wetad.idove, Ev anAdTHTL 6 

mpototauevoc, év onovdy 6 éAsav, év lAapérnre. 

9 ‘Haydn’ dvutdkpitoc. amootvyotrtec" 76 rovnpbv, KoAAGpEVOL TO 
10 dyaOa: ' rH dtAadeAdia eic GAAHAOVS PtAdoTopyot’ TH TYWT!® GAAHAOVE 
11 mponyotpevot'! rH onovdy pi" dxvnpol, TS Trvebuate Céovtec, TS tKarpa” 
12 dovaAedovteg:' rH Arid. yaipovtec, TH OAinber OTOMEVOVTEC, TH TPOTEVYT) 
13 mpooxaprepovvrec*!: ' tai¢g ypeiaic™ TOY dyiwy KoLvwvovrTes, THY dtAo- 
14 geviav dudxovtec ' ebAoyeite™ rove dudKkovtac bude? evAoyeite, Kai u7)™4 
15 Katapdo0e, Xalpev™ wera yapovtwy, t Kai” KAaiety peta” KAadvTwr, 
16 70 auto Elc” GAAHAOVS Hpovobvtec: pn Ta WNAG Hpovodrtec, GAAG 

Toig TaTetvois™ ovvarayouevot, pn yiveoBe dpdvimor tap’ éavroic. 
17 undevi kakdy avti Kakov drrodiddévTEc.  tmpovoovpevor Kara evorLoy 
18 trdvrwy dvOporwy ' el dvvarév!, 768 8 dudy, weTa TavTwY aGvOpd 
19 Twv eipnvetovtec. un Eavtovco éxdiKodytec, dyaTnTOl, dAAG OdTE ToO- 
Tov TH Opyh’ yéypanta yap, ‘’Euol éxdixnote, éy@ dvratoddow, Aéyee 
20 Ktptoc.” t’Eav ovy”8 revit 6 éyOpdg cov, Wdute® abrév: éav 
dupa, wérige abrov' TovTo yap TaLwY, dvOpakag Tvpdc¢™ Gwpevoetc Ext 


TextuaL: A.L.Tr.marg. W. marg. petawopgotoGae. | A.L.Tr.T.W. om. dudv. Vs. 4: 
A.L.Tr.T.W. mwoAAd pédan. Vs. 5: A.L.Tr.T.W. 76. | A.E.L.Tr.T.W. xa@? cic. Vs. 11: 
A.E.L.Tr.T.W. Kupiv, Codd. §,A,B,D°,17,37; txt. Cod. D*. Vs.15: A.L.Tr.T.W. om, 
cal. Vs. 17: L. adds [évercopy rot Geod cai] | L.W.marg. tov. Vs. 20: A.L.Tr.T.W. 
marge dAAd éav; W. om, odp. 


GRAMMATICAL: 4) B, 264, 5) W. 519.1. 6) W. 481.4. 7) W. 433; W. 404; B. 339, 
8) W. 638; B. 265. 9) W. 550; B. 389. 10) W.548. 11) W.110. 12) W. 249.3; 
B. 30. 13) W. 545; W. 678% 14) W. 440.6. 15) W. 682.n; B. 392. 18) W. 537; 
W.586; B.137. 17) W.586*. 18) W. 215... 19) W.476. 20) W.217*. 21) W. 433, 
22) B. 160, 23) W. 537. 24) B. 369. 25) W. 316.4; B. 272*; B. 386. 26) W.376.n. 
27) W. 397. 28) B. 852. 29) W. 219.10. 30) W. 395%, 31) W. 585. 32) W. 230; 
B. 96; B. 152, 33) W. 4440. 34) W. 293», 35) W. 313... 36) W. 7%; B. 44 
37) B. 161. 


Keg, 12, 13. TIPOS PQMAIOYS. 35 


THY KEOAATY AUTOL. i) VIKD Hd TOd KaKOd™, GAAA Vika év TH dyadG 21 
. , 
TO Kako, 

TIAZA? Wuyi? eovatae brepeyovoate brotaccéobw, ob ydp éorw 18 
eSovoia ei 7 t dnd’ Ocod* al d8 obaar t eovatar’> dnd t rot” Oe0d TeTay- 
pévat eiciv, ote 6 dvtitacaduevoc’ rH eZovota, TH TOD Ocod diatayy 
avOéornkev", oi dé avOcornKdrec, Eavtoic® t Kpipa” t Ajwovra:”.' of yap 
apxovrec odt slot b6B0¢ t rSv dyabdr® Epywy”, dAAa THY KaKV". O6- 
Aevg dé 117)" hoBetoGar tiv éovaiav ; Td dyabdy Trois, nat ere Erarvov 
e&? adbriig: | Oeod* yap didKovdc éott aot ele tH dyabbv, sav d& TO KA-~ 4 
Koy Trothc, poBov ob yap t eixh” rv waxaupav Hopei* Oe0d yap dudKovec 
éotiv, Exdixoe ele dpyijy TO 76 Kakdv ntpdooorte. 1d t dvdynn’™ timo- 5 
Tdocecbar', od wévov dia THY dSpyiiv, GAAG Kai did THY ovvetidnoty. 
dia TOdTO yap Kal dépove Tedsite'™: Aettovpyol yap Oecd slow’, cic 6 
avto" toto mpookaptepovytec.  amddore tov” méot tag ddetddce 7 
TH” Tov Hébpov, Tov Pépov: TO TO TéAOG, TS TéAOG? TH TOY HOGBov, TOY 
P6Bov" TH Ty TYuAY, THY TyuAY. Mndevi®! pndsy ddeirete, el uy TO 8 
ayarav™ GAdjirove 6 yap dyandv tov ErEpov, vopov™® merArpwxe™, 
TO” yap, Ob poryevoete””, ob hovedaetc, ob KAéperc®, tod pevdouap- 9 
Tuphoee”, obk énvOvunoec, Kai el tig étépa évToAH, év trobTw TS 
A6yo” dvaxedahaiodta, tév 7H”, ‘’Ayarioes TOV TAnolovy cov w¢ 
9” "H dydan TO tAnoiov Kady obx bpydfera’ TAHpowa 10 


Cw 


t éavrov 
7. * t ’ ca 
ovy vouov 7 ayarn. 
KAI rodro, elddrec tov Katpdv, bre Opa t tude Adon’ 22! drvov byep- 11 
O7jva viv yap tyybrepov® juav* 4 owrnpla, 7 Ste émioredboapev, 
hs ‘ la e \ { ee LA 2 ra % BS ” ~ 
1 vvE mpoéKkowev, 7 O& Husépa tyytxev. arroOapuela obv ra Epya Tod 12 


TrxTUAL: Chap. 13, vs. 1: A.marg. L.Tr.T.W. v0, Codd. §,A,B,D°,17,37; txt. W. 
marg. Cod. D*. | A.L.Tr.T.W. om. éovoiat, Codd. 8,A,B,D*; txt. Codd. De,17,37. | A.L.Tr. 
T.W. om. Tod, Codd. $*,A,B,D,37; txt. W. marg. Codd. N¢,17s. Vs. 2: A.E.L.Tr. xpiua, | 
A.L.Tr.T.W. Aqubovta, Vs. 3: A.L.Tr.T.W. 76 dya0@ tpyy, dAAa 6 KaxG, Codd. ¥, A, 
B,D*; txt. Codd Dc,17,37. Vs. 4: L. elag. Vs. 5: W.marg. dvdyxg. | W. marg. vro- 
tdaocecte: E. mpotdccecba. Vs. 7: A.L.Tr.T.W. om. od». Vs. 8: A.L.Tr.T.W. aAaq- 
Rove ayaradv. Vs. 9: A.L.Tr.T.W. om. od pevdouaprupycecc, Codd. A,B,D,17; txt. Codd. 
§,37. | A.L.Tr.T.W. 76 Ady robr@ ; txt. L. marg. | A.L.Tr. [év 76]; W. marg. om. éy 
rO, Cod. B; txt. Codd. §,A,D. | A.L.Tr.T.W. ceavrév, Vs. 11: L.Tr. 769 tude; A.Tr. 
marg. T.W. 767 tude; W.marg. juac, or om. wuds. 


GRAMMATIOAL: 38) B. 340. 1) W. 537. 2) W.156*. 3) W.370; W. 871; B. 341%, 
4) W. 122. 5) W. 582*. 6) W. 429. 7) W. 274; W. 301. 8) W. 212», 9) W. 524, 
10) W. 481.4. 11) W. 313. 12) W. 368. 13) W. 192. 14) W. 293.». 15) B. 136. 
16) W. 319. 17) W.317. 18) W. 631.» 19) B. 109. 20) W.590*; B. 395. 21) W. 209; 
W.499; W.501*, 22) W. 47.c; W. 323; B. 262. 23) W. 123. 24) W. 278; B. 199. 
25) W. 109; B. 96. 26) W. 502, 27) W. 316. 28) W. 8%; B. 63. 29) W. 1651. 
30) W. 565, 31) W. 366*, 32) W. 319; W. 585; B. 260. 33) W. 239, 34) W. 195 


36 EIIZTOAH Keg. 13, 14. 


13 oKxdrovc, t Kat évdvodueba” ta t brAa” Tob gwrdc. Oc® év hpépa, ed- 
oxnuovac Tepirathowper, 17> Kado?” Kat wéOatc, 7) Koitatc Kal doeA- 
14 yeiaec, pn t&pide” Kat tofaw’ tdaar”’ évdtoacbe tov Kipiov "Inoovy 
Xpioréy, kal Tij¢ capkos mpdvotay un Trocetobe eic* érLOvmiac. 
14 TON 68 dobevotvta! rH riote. mpocdauBavedde, [7 lc? dtaxpicetc 
2 dtadoytouov. “Oct wév mloredver hayeiv® mavra, 6° d& dobevev Adyava 
3 éobiet. 6 éobiwy, Tov pi’ éoOiovta wn eovbeveitw {Kai 6” u7 ecdiwr, 
4 tov tobiovra pH xpivétw: 6 Osd¢ yap abtdv mpoceAdBeto. od® Tic él 
6 kpivwv® dAddrpiov olkétny ; TH liw™ Kvpiw otjKxe i mint. oTab7- 
5 oera'! dé t duvardcg ydp éotiv” 6 t Oed¢” orioa aizév, “Oc? pév * 
kpiver quépav trap’? huépav, b¢ 0& Kpiver madoav iuépav, Exaortog év 
6 T@ iWiw!! vol mAnpodopsiobw. 6 dpovav tiv huépav, Kupiw™ gpovet- 
teat 6 un dpovdv thy huépav, Kupio ob dpovet”. * 6 éo0iwv, Kupiw 
éobier, ebyapiotel yap TH Oe" Kai 6 wn eoOiwv, Kupiw obx éobier, nai 
7 ebyaplotel TH Oe@. oddsic yap Tudv EavT@ Of, Kai" oddeic EavTe 
8 droOvijoKxe. édv te yap Cusv, TO Kupiw COuev: édv te t azobv7- 
onwper”®, rH Kupiw drrobviokoyev, édv Te ovv Capuev, édv te } aro- 
9 OvioKwper”, Tod Kupiov" gopév. elo todto™® yap Xpiotoe t nai” aré- 
Gave nai tdvéatn Kai dvécnoer’”™, iva Kai vexpOv™ Kai Givtwy Kv- 
10 plevon, 0d dé Ti Kpivete TOV ddEeAddy cov; 7” Kal od Ti eEovbEvEic 
TOV GdEAPov cov; TaVvTEC yap TapacTnobusba TH BHuaTe Tov }Xpto- 
11 Tov”. yéypantat yap, ‘ZO éyo, Aéyet Kvproc: 574 éuot rdurpec mav 
12 ydvv, cal t rdoa yA@ooa éSouoroyhoetac” TH OsG"", Isa. 45.28. “Apa t ovr” 
&kaoTos Nuay rept EavTov Adyov t dace” t7TG OG". Myxére® oby dd27j- 


TexTuaL: Vs. 12: A.L.Tr.T.W. évdvodpueba d2. | L. marg. foya. Vs. 13: L.marg. 
Tr. marg. prot. | Tr. marg. (prot. Vs. 14: A.Tr.T.W. GAad. Chap. 14, vs. 3: A.L.Tr. 
T.W. 602, Codd. N*,A,B,C,D*¥; txt. Codd. Ne,D°,17,37. Vs. 4: A.L.Tr.T.W. dvvaret yap, 
Codd. 8,4,B,0,D*; txt. Codd. (D°),17,37. | A.L.Tr.T.W. «tpzog, Codd. 8,A,B,C; txt. Codd. 
D,17,37. Vs. 5: T.W, marg. add yap, Codd. N*,A,C; L. [yap]; txt. Codd. °,B,D,17,37. 
Vs. 6: L.Tr.T.W. om. kal 6 pp gpovdrv tiv huépav, Kupiy od gpovet, Codd. §,A,B,C*,D; 
[A.]; txt. Codd. 0’, marg. 17,37. | A.L.Tr.T.W. add xat, Codd. §,A,B,0,D,17,37. Vs. 8: 
L.W. marg. droOvjoxouer, Codd. A,D; txt. Codd. §,B,37. | L.W. marg. aroOvyoxouer, 
Vs. 9: A.L.Tr.T.W. om. cal. | A.L.Tr.T.W. &noev. Vs. 10: A.L.Tr.T.W. Ocod. Vs. 11: 
L.Tr.W. marg. éSouoAoygoerat ndoa yAGooa; txt. Tr.marg. Vs. 12: L.Tr.W. om. ob»; 
[A.]; txt. W.marg. | L.Tr.W. dmodoer; A. [aro]; txt. L. marg. Tr. marg. W, mary, | 
W.marg. om. 79 Oe; [L.] 


GRAMMATICAL: 35) B, 308. 36) W. 477. 37) W. 219. 38) W.397. 1) W. 174. 
2) W. 476. 3) W. 397. 4) B. 102. 5) W.322; B.273. 6) W.105. 1) W. 482.s. 


8) W. 152, 9) B, 294», 10) W.154. 11) B. 47. 12) B.102, 13) W. 404%. 14) W. 154. 
15) W. 212.» 16) B. 178. 1%) W. 441. 18) W. 295*; B. 223, 19) B.163. 20) W.161. 
21) W. 276; B. 58, 22) W. 457s. 23) W. 206.0; W. 552. 24) B 388. 25) W. 440. 


26) W. 449; W. 457.4. 27) W 209. 28) W. 602. 


Keg. 14, 15. ENIZTOAH WPOS PQMAIOYS. 37 


dove Kpivopuev’ GAAG TodTO™ Kpivate paAAoY, TS 47)? TLEvat®! mpdo- 13 
Kowa TO GdEAPG 7} okdvdadrov, olda Kal TrérELomar Ev™ Kvpi Iqcov, 14 
Gre ovdév Korvov de’ t Eavtod”® el uj TH AoyiGouévw Te Kolvoy sivar, 
éxeivw* kowvdv® el t d8” did Bpdwa 6 ddeApde cov AvTeizat, t obm Ett” 15 
KatTa®® gydrny repitatelc. ui) TO Bowuart oov éxeivoy ar6AAveE*, brrép 
ob Xpioticg dréOave. M7® BAaodnusicdw ovv ipdv® 1rd dyabdv. 16 
ov yap éorLv 1) Baotdsia Tov Oeov Beware Kal Tdctc, GAAA OiKaLoobvn 17 
kai elpyvn Kat vapa év" Tvetwate ‘Ayi@® 6 yap év t todTouc” doviAed- 18 
wv tO” Xpior@, ebdpectoc TH OeG, Kal t ddKimog” toi¢ dvOpdrotc. 
t dpa” oby ta tij¢ elphync t dtOxwpev", Kal ta THe olxodoute rijc® sic 19 
GAAndAove. ' M7 Evexey Bowuatoc katddAve 76 épyov Tod Oeov. mavTa 20 
uév kabapd, GAAG Kaxdv TO dvOpHTW TO Ovd* tpooKdupatog EcOiovTe, 
Kadov® 76 ui" payeiv® Kpéa®, unde meiv olvov, undé*! év® @ 6 ddsA- 21 
6¢ Gov tpookénret ti} oKavdadicerar 7 dobevet”, Xd riot * eyeic®; 22 
Kata toavtov” &ye éveitiov Tod OEod* wakdptog 6 pT Kpivwy éavrov 
év® @ doxywaget, 6 dé draxptyopuevoc, éav payn®, catakéxpitar®’, 671% 23 
ovK &« TioTews: av O& 6 obK &K TicTEWS, GuapTtia goTtiv. ’OdsiAomer 15 
O& tei of Ovvatol Ta Gobervfpata TOY ddvvdTtwrv BaoTdfev, Kai pr} 


cS) 


éavtoic? adpéoxery' Exaotoc t yap” juav TH TANoiov dpeckétw ic? TO 
dyabov rpd¢ oixodoujv. xaiyap* 6° Xpioroc oby éEavTG Hpeoev®, dAAG, 3 
Kabac yeyparrat, ‘ Of dvetdtopol THv dverdigovTwv ae’, | énérecov”® én’ 

éué.? Psa. 69.10. 69.9.) “Oca yap t mpoeypadn”, sig THY tuerépav® didacka- 4 
Aiav t mposypadn”, tva dia tig brouovijc Kat * tHe TapaKAjcewcs TOV 
ypaddv’ ry éArida Exwuev. 6 O& Oede Tig Urouovijc! Kal tig Tapa- 


ot 


TexTUAL: Vs. 14: L.Tr.W. adrod; txt. Lmarg. Vs. 15: A.L.Tr.T.W. ydp. | L.Tr. 
T.W. obkéte. Vs. 18: A.L.Tr.T.W. rodtw, Codd. N*,A,B,0,D*; txt. Codd. X¢,De,1%,37. 
| L.W. marg. om. 7, Codd. A,D*; [Tr.]; txt. Codd. ¥,B,C,D°,17,37. | L. marg. doxiworc. 
Vs. 19: L. marg. dpa. | L. marg. T.Tr. marg. W. marg. dréxowev, Codd. §,4,B; txt. Codd. 
C,D,17.,37. Vs. 21: T.W. om. % oxavdadilerar } dobevet; [Tr.marg.] Vs. 22: L.Tr.T.W 
add Av, Codd. N,A,B,C; A. [7v]; txt. W.marg. Codd. D,1%,37. | L.Tr.T,W. om. (;); A. 
[;]; txt. W.marg. | A.L.Tr.T.W. ceavrov. Chap. 15, vs. 2: A.L.Tr.T.W. om. yap, 
Codd. §,A,B,C0,D,17,37. Vs.3: A.L.Tr.T.W. évéwecay, Vs. 4: L.marg. éypdgy. | A. 
L.Tr.T.W. éypadn. | A.L.Tr.T.W. add dia; txt. W. marg. 


GRAMMATICAL: 29) W. 529. 30) B. 349. 31) W.323.c; B. 263; B. 274. 32) W. 390%. 
33) W. 152. 34) W. 160; B. 306. 35) W. 609. 36) W. 402. 37) B.45. 38) W. 502. 
39) W. 155. 40) W. 552. 41) W. 390*. 42) W.139. 43) W. 133». 44) B. 365. 
45) W. 380. 46) W. 584. 47) W. 475*; B. 349. 48) W. 320.0. 49) W.65.c; W. 198. 
50) W. 488.0; B. 366. 51) W. 583; B.393. 52) W.158., 53) W.508. 54) W. 483. 
55) W. 159; W. 386. 56) W. 293. 57) W. 262; W. 273; B. 199. 658) B. 393. 
i) W. 476; B.350. 2) B, 113, 3) W. 397. 4) W. 448. 5) W.118. 6) B 386. 
1) W. 222. 8) W. 74. 9) W. 153, 10) W. 189%. 11) W. 185. 


38 EIISTOAH Ked. 15. 


KAjoewc On” byiv Td aitd dpovetv® gv dAAjAac Kartal t Xprordy 
Inoovy”: iva SuoOvuadoy év" évi orduate dogaonte Tov Ody kai Tatépa 
tov Kupiov tay "Inood Xprorod, Ard tpoocdauBdvecbe aAAnAove, 
8 Kabac Kai 6 Xprotoc mpoceAGBero t jude”, ele ddgav * Ccod™, Aéyw® 
dé, t’Inoowv” Xprotdv didovoy tyeyevicOa repitoujc bnép™ ddn- 
9 Oeiac Ocod*, cic? rd BeBadoat Tac émayyediag THY TaTépwr™ Ta dé 
&0un brép* édéove dokéoar™ tov Oedv, Kabwo yéypatrat, ‘Ara TOUTE 
&ouodoyjoouai cor® év 2Oveor, nai TH dvduati cov Wars,’ Psa. 17.605 
10 as.49) Kal mdduw Aéyer, ‘EbdpdvOnre, 20vn, wera Tod Aad aitod,’ 
11 Dent.82.48. Kai réduv, ‘ Alveite™ trov Kiptov ndvra ra 86vn", wai téras- 
12 véoate”® adtov mévtec of Aaol,’ Psa. 116.1; 117.1.) Kal mddcy t ‘Hoaiac’ 
Aéyer, ‘*Horae 4 piga tod "leooai, nai 6 dviotduevog dpyety &Ovor™, 
13 én® abtd Orn éAmtovatv*” too.11.10. ‘O d& O8d¢ Tij¢ eAmidoc® 
trAnpdoa tudo maone xapac® Kai eipnync” év TO rLateverv, eic* 7d 
neploosvety bude év TH &Arridt, év® duvduer Ilvevwatog ‘Ayiov. 
14 ILEIIEIZMAI 6é, ddeAdoi pov, nai adbtog éy® Trepi® Duar, Ore Kal 
avtot weotot tote dyabwobvns, meTANpwuévoe TéONS * yvdoews*’, dvvd- 
15 pevot kal dAAnAove vovOereiv. trtoAunpdtepor’™® dé Eypapa® sdyiv, 
t ddeApot”, dé pépove, we éravauipvjoKwr® tude, dia" tiv yapiy THY 
16 dobeiody por tind” rod Oeod, sic 1rd eivai we AEtovpyov }tInood 
Xptotod” sig ta &Ovn, leporpyodyta TO evayyédov$ tod Oeod, iva 
yévyntat  mpocpopa THY OvHv eirpéodexToc, rytaouévyn év® IIvev- 
17 pate ‘Ayiw, &yw ody * kadvynow év XptorG *Inood ta" mpoc * Gedy. 


“I 


TEXTUAL: Vs. 5: Tr. ’Inootv Xptoréyv, Codd. N,A,C*,37; txt. Codd. B,C2,D,1%. Vs.7: 
A.L.Tr.T.W. dude, Codd. ¥,A,C,D,17,37; txt. L.marg. Tr. marg. Codd. B,D*. | A.L.Tr.T. 
W. add rod, Codd. §,A,B,C,D,37; txt. Cod. 1%. Vs. 8: A.L.Tr.T.W. yap. | A.L.Tr.T.W. 
om. Inooty. | L.Tr.W. yevéo0ar; txt. Tr.marg. W.marg. Vs. 11: L.W.marg. add Aégyer; 
A.Tr. marg. [Aéyet.] | A.L.Tr.T.W. mévra ra vn rov Képiov; txt. L, marg. | A.L.Tr.T. 
W. émawecdtwcar, Vs. 12: L. ’Hoaiac. Vs. 13: L.marg. rAnpodopioat tude év maoy 
yapd Kal eippvy. Vs. 14: T. adds ric, Codd. §,B; [A.Tr. marg.]; txt. Codd. A,C,D 
Vs. 15; Tr.W. toAunporépwe; txt. Tr. marg. W. marg. | L.Tr.T.W. om. ddeAdoi, Codd. N* 
A,B,C; [A.]; txt. Codd. °,D,17,3%. | Tr.T. amd, Codd. N*,B; txt. Codd. y°,A,0,D 
Vs. 16; A.L.Tr.T.W. Xprorod "Inood. Vs. 17: A.L.Tr.T.W. add ryv, Codd, B,O,D,37; 
txt. Codd. §,A,17. | A.L.Tr.T.W. add rdv, Codd. N,A,B,0,D,17,37. 


GRAMMATIOAL: 12) W. 78.¢; W. 286.5; B.46. 13) W. 321, 14) W.401. 15) W. 388. 
16) W. 118. 1%) W.122. 18) W.153, 19) W. 384. 20) W. 383. 21) W. 122, 
22) B. 264. 23) W. 185, 24) W. 383. 25) W. 322%; W. 332*. 26) B. 176. 27) W.314 
28) W.314. 29) W.206. 30) W.233.a. 31) W.175; B.37. 32) W.185. 33) W. 201.0. 
34) B. 264. 35) W.410. 36) W. 878. 87) W.201,. 388) W. 243%. 39) W. 278, 
40) B. 307. 41) W. 399%, 42) B. 265; B. 275. 43) W.223*, 44) W.531, 45) W. 389, 


46) W. 455.c. 47) W. 230. 


Keg, 15. TIPOX PQMAIOYS. 89 


ob yap trodujow’® tradety te” dv ob” nate~pydouto Xpiotic 651 4g 
éuod, ele drakony 2Ovav, Adyw™ Kai Epyw,' ev dSvvauer oneiwy Kai 19 
Tepdtov®, gy duvduee mvevuatoc t Oeod” Gare we dd ‘lepovoadiu Kal 
KUKAW pExpL TOD "IAAUpLKOD TEeTANpWKEevar™ Td evayyéALov TOd™ Xpu- 
orov: obtw dé } pdAorimovpevor” evayyeriseobat, ody Srov wvoudobn®™ 20 
Xpiords, iva un én’ dAASTpLOv OeuédALoy oiKkodouG: dAAG, KaOS yéypan- 21 
tat, }* Ole obk dvnyyéAn® rept abtod, Spovtar” Kai of obk dxnkdaat, 
OVYHCOVOL.” Tea. 52.15. Ald Kal évexontounv™ tra TroAda”® too eA- 22 
Geiv® mpoc dudc. vorvi d& unkeTe® rérov Exwv ev ToiIc KAiwact TOdTOLC, 23 
éritrobiay dé yw" t rod” éABsiv®™ mpd¢ bude avd t TOAADY” érHv, We 24 
tear’ ropedwuae ele tiv Uraviav, t EAeboouar Tpd¢ bude” eArrigw yap 
Otarropevouevoc®™ Hedoaoba® jude, Kal tip” dudv rporeupOivae éExei®, 
édv tudv” mpOrov ard wépove éuTrAnoOd. Nuvi dé topevouar™ eic¢ ‘Ie- 25 
povaoadnu, Staxovav™ roi¢g dyiow. tebddxnoav” yap Makednvia Kai 26 
"Ayala Kovwriay TLVa ToLnoacbat” Eig TOde MTWYOdS THY Gylwy TOV" 
év ‘Tepovoadrjur evddxnoav ydp™, Kai dpecdérae t abtar sia’. si yap 27 
Tog TrEvuaTiKois’ avTay éExorvwrnoav™ ra& LOvn, dpetAovat Kal év ToOIC 
CapkiKoic Aettovpyjoat abtoic, Tovro ovy émitedéaac”™ Kai odpaytod- 28 
uevoc tastoig” Tov Kaptov rovToy, dredeboouar dv tua sic trv” 
EInaviav. oida dé tt épyduevoc npi¢g bude, éev®™ TAnpapate ebaAoyiac 29 
t rod evayyeAiov tov” Xprotod éAedoouat, Tlapaxadd® dé tude, t ddeA- 30 
got”, dca! tov Kupiov tjucv "Insod Xptotod, nai dia tij¢ dyarne TOD 
IIvevuatoc, ovvaywvicacbai® wor ev taig mpocevyaic brrép guov mpd¢ 


TEXTUAL: Vs. 18: L. marg. Tr. marg. W. marg. roAud, Codd. 8°,B; txt. Codd. N*,A,C, 
D. | A.L.Tr.T.W. te Aadetv. Vs. 19: L.Tr.W. marg. dyiov, Codd. A,C,D*,17,37; W. om. 
Oc00, Cod. B; A. [dyiov]; txt. Codd. N,D>. Vs. 20: L.Tr.W. marg. ¢:2ormoduar, Codd. 
B,D*; txt. Tr.marg. Codd. §,A,C0,D°,17,37. Vs. 21: Tr.marg. W.marg. dwovras oi¢ 
obk avnyyéAn nept adrod. Vs. 22: L.Tr.marg.W. marg. woAAd«ec, Codd. B,D; txt. 
Codd. §,A,C,17,37. Vs. 23: L. [rod.] | A.Tr.W. ixavwv, Codd. B,C,37; txt. Tr. marg. 
Codd. §,A,D,17. Vs. 24: A.L.Tr.T.W. dv. | A.L.Tr.T.W. om. éAetoouar rpc duce, Codd. 
*,4,B,0,D; txt. Codd. N°%,17,37. | A.L.W. a9’; Tr.marg.d70; txt. W. marg. Vss. 26 
and 27: Tr.T. qvddxnoav; Tr. marg. evddanoev. Vs. 27: A.L.Tr.T.W. eioiv abtéy, 
Vs 28: W.marg. om. abroic. | A.L.Tr.T.W. om. r7v. Vs. 29: A.L.Tr.T.W. om. tod evay- 
yetioy rod, Codd. N*,A,B,C,D; txt. Codd. N°,17,37. Vs. 30: W. om. ddeAgol; [A.]; 
txt. W. marg. 
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31 Tuy Ody: iva pv08G and Tév dneOobvTwr® év TH "lovdala, kai t iva” 
7) t dcaxovia” pov 7% tele” “Iepovoadnu ebrpdcdexrog t yévntat tol¢ ayl- 
Be uc” iva tév vapd EA0w" npdc tudo dia OeAtjwatocg {t Oeod’™, ft Kai” 
88 Lovvavaratvcwua tpiv", 6 68 Ged¢® rij¢ elpivng usta TavTWY tyr, 
Tt aunv”. 
16 SYNIZTHMI t dé” duiv boiByv trav ddeAgny t qudv’, obcav! * dud- 
2 Kovov tie &xkAnolac tic? év t Keyxpeaic” iva { abriv rpoodéénobe” év8 
Kupiw aging TOY dyiwy', kal Tapactite abty év? 6 av® inav xonsy 
mpaywate’ Kal yap" tavt7® mpooratic® roAAdy éyev7iOn, Kal | abtod 
3 éuov’. ’Aondoaobe t IpionAAav” nai ’AKdAav rove ovvepyove jiov ev" 
4 XpiotS "Inood' ofrivec" brép rij¢ Wuyiig wou tov éavt@v tTpdynrov w7é- 
Onkay, ol¢ obk Ey® povoc™ sdbyapioT@, GAAG Kai néou ai ExxAnoias THY 
5 é0vav Kai THY Kaz’ olKov adtdv éxxAnoiayv, dondoaocbe t’Enaiverov” 
tov dyatntév pov, b¢ éotiy drapy7n tio t’Ayatac’® eiclt Xpioroy, 
dordoaode { Maptdy’, Arig !® roAAG éxorriacey sic tiuac”. dondoacbe 
’Avdpovixoy Kal "lovviay Trove ovyyevei¢ wou" nai ovvarywadwdroue wou" 
oitivéc slow érionuoe év toig drootéAac, of Kat mpd! éuod tf yeyéva- 
8 ow” éy XpioTd. dondoaobe t’Aurdiav”” roy dyannrév t wov” év Kv- 
9 piv. dordoacbe OripBavoy tov ovvepydv tua év® } XpioTd”, Kal 
10 Utdyvyv tov dyarnrov pov. domdoacbe ’AreAAv Tov OdKimov ev 
11 Xpiotd. dordoaobe Tove ék THY ’AptoToBovAcv™, domaoacbe { ‘Hpo- 
diwva” tov tovyyevii”"™ wov. dondoacbe tod¢ éx TOV Napkicoov, tovs 
12 dvrac év Kupiw, dondoacbe Tpidavay kai Tpvda@cav tag Kotuwoacg 
év3 Kupiw. { detdoacbe Iepoida tiv ayannriy, tic™ moAAG éExorl- 


TexTuaL: Vs. 31: A.L.Tr.T.W. om. iva. | L.Tr. marg. W. marg. dwpogopia, Codd. B,D*; 
txt. Codd. ,A,C0,D",17,37. | L.Tr.marg. W. marg. év, Codd. B,D*; txt. Codd. x,A,C,Ds, 
17,37. | A.L.Tr.T.W. roic dyiowe yévnrat. Vs. 32: W.Tr. marg. éy yapd éAOdv; T. s20dv 
év yapd; txt. W.marg. | L.Tr.marg. W.marg. xvpiov ’Incot, Cod. B; txt. Codd. N°,A,0, 
De,17,37. | Tr. marg. T.W. marg. om. xa, Codd. N*,A,C; txt. Ne,(D),17,37. | L.W. marg. 
om. ovvaratowuar tuiv, Cod. B; txt. Codd. §,A,0,17,37; A. [kat ovvaratcwuar tuiv.] 
Vs. 33: [L.Tr.] Chap. 16, vs. 1: W.marg. om. dé. | L. marg. dudv. | W. adds cai; txt. 
W.marg. | T. Kev. Vs. 2: A.L.Tr.W. mpoodésnobe aurpy. | A.L.T.W. abr. | AL.Tr. TW, 
éuod avrov. Vs. 3: A.L.Tr.T.W. Ipioxav, Vs. 5: T.’Emacvetov. | A.L.Tr.T.W. Aciac, 
Codd. 8,A,B,C,D*; txt. Codd. D®,17,37. Vs. 6: A.L.Tr.W. Mapiav. | A.L.Tr.T.W. dude. 
Vs. 7: A.L.Tr.T.W. yéyovav. Vs. 8: L.marg. Tr. ’Auracdrov; A.T.W. marg. ’AurAia- 
tov; W.’Aurday. | W.marg. om. pov. Vs. 9: L.W.marg. Kupiw, Codd. 0,D,37; txt 
‘odd. §,A,B,17, Vs. 11; A.L.Tr.T.W. ‘Hpwdiwva, | Tr. ovyyevpyv. Vs. 13: [L.] 


GRAMMATICAL: 83) W. 234. 84) W. 133.». 85) W.122. 86) W.585. 1) W. 134; 
W. 343. 2) W. 133... 3) W. 390. 4) W. 2341. 5) W. 159. 6) W. 307. 1%) W. 448. 
8) B. 109. 9) W. 638. 10) W. 136. 11) W. 662; W. 566*, 12) B. 83. 13) W. 185. 
14) W. 397. 15) B, 176. 16) B.115. 17) W.143. 18) W.372.a. 19) W.103; W. 113, 
20) W. 136, 21) B.95. 22) W. 66; B. 13. 23) W. 390. 24) B. 116. 
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acev tv Kupiw”. domdoacbe ‘Popov tov éxdexrov év Kupiw, xaitiy 13 
untépa abtov kal guod™, domdoaobe t’Aovyxpitov”, bAgyovta, t'Ep- 14 
par, TatpoBav, t'Epyjy’, kat tod¢e abv adtotc ddeAdovc. dondoa- 15 
ae PidddAoyov Kai }’lovAiay, Nypéa” Kal tiv ddeAdiy adbtod, Kai 
‘OAvutarv™, kat rode odv abtoic mavrac dyiovg. dondoacbe GAAHAOVE 16 
év piAjuate Gyiw, dordgovta tud¢ ab éxxAnoiar * rob Xpcorod, 

Tlapakaa@ dé tudo, ddeApot, oxorreiv™ rove Tag StyooTaciacg Kai Ta” 17 
oxdvdada, tapa*! tiv didayny iy vusic éudbete, TovovyTac Kal + éK- 
KAivats’™ dn’ aitév, ol yap Tovotror TH Kupiw tay t’Inoov” Xpu- 18 
oT® ov dovdevovory, dAAd TH bavt@y Kordia’ Kal dua Tho xpnoToAoylac 
txal evroyiacg” ééanatHou ta¢ Kapdiag THY dKéxwv. 4 yap™ tyov* 19 
brakon sig mavtac adixeto™ tyaipw ovv Td éd’ tiv”, Oédw d& 
tud¢ ooporve t pév” sivat sig TO dyabdv, dxepaiove dé elc TO KaK6v, 6 20 
d& Od¢ Tij¢ elphyng t ovytpinber’™ tov Latavav bd"! trode rédac buoy 
éy TaxEl. 1) Yapi¢ Tov Kupiov judy "Inood t Xprorod” uch’ bua, * 
t’Aordgovtas” bude Tyuddeo¢ 6 ovvepyé¢ pov, kat Aovkioc Kai "Idowy 21 
kal Ywoitatpog of ovyyeveic pov, dondfoua buacg éyo*® Téptiog 6 22 
ypawac tiv EmtotoAjy év® Kupiw, aondetrar dude Taioc 6 Sévoc pov 23 
kai trie éxnAnoiac GAnc’” donaterae vudc "Epaotos 6 oikovouocg Tio 
rOAEwe, Kal Kovaprog 6 dderpos. 

t'H ydpig Tod Kupiov ipev Inood Xpiotod peta raévtwv tudrv”, 24 
dunv. TO d& dvvapéve” tude ornpiéa kata" 76 evayyéddv pov Kai Td 25 
Kipvyya Inood Xprotod, kata anonarvyy pvotnpiov ypdvotc® aiwvioig 
ceorynuévov, ' davepwhévtog dé viv, did te® ypadadv mpodytikSy, kat’ 26 
émitayjy Tov aiwviov Oeov, elg dTaxony riotewc eic® rdévta Ta EON 


TexTUAL: Vs. 14: T. ’Aotvepirov. | A.L.Tr.T.W. transpose ‘Epudv and ‘Epuny. 
Vs. 15: L. marg. lovviav, Nypéav. Vs. 16: A.L.Tr.T.W. add mdoat, Codd. §,A,B,C,37; 
txt. Codd. 17:37. Vs.17: Tr.T.W. marg. éxxAivere, Codd. N*,B,C,37; txt. Codd. Ne,A, 
D,17. Vs. 18: A.L.Tr.T.W. om. ’Ijood, Codd. §,A,B,C,37; txt. Cod. 17. | W. marg. om. 
ral evaoyiac, Codd. D, 17: txt. Codd. §,A,B,C. Vs. 19: A.L.Tr.T.W. é@’ duiv oby yaipu. 
| A.L.Tr.T.W. om. pév, Codd. B,D; txt. Codd. §,A,0,172,37. Vs. 20: W. marg. ovytpinac. 
| T. om. Xpiorod, Codd. 8,B; [A.Tr.]; txt. Codd. A,C,17,37. | E. adds duqv. Vs. 21: 
A.L.Tr.T.W. dordfera, Codd. 8,A,B,C,D*,37; txt. Codd. D°1%s. Vs. 23: A.L.Tr.T. W. 
bAne The éexAnoiac. Vs. 24: L.Tr.T.W. om. vs. 24, Codd. §,A4,B,C; [A.]; txt. W. marg. 
Codd. D,(17),(37). 


GRAMMATICAL: 25) W. 155; B. 117. 26) W. 103. 27) W. 103. 28) W. 118. 
29) W. 332. 30) W.126; B.100. 31) W. 404. 32) W.314; W. 429.4. 33) W. 447. 
34) B.117. 35) B. 60. 36) W. 280%, 37) W. 621. 38) W. 521s. 39) W. 390. 
40) W. 567*; B. 293; B. 386, 41) W.401. 42) W. 218.4; B. 186, 43) W. 435, 
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27 yvaprabEevroc, | udve’ cogd C&G, dia" "Inood Xprorod, ¢ 8 7 ddFa” 
ei¢ Tove aidvac. * dui. 
t IIpo¢ ‘Papaiove éypddn dd KopivOov da BoiBne, tic Stakdvov Tij¢ 
év Keyypeaic éxxAnoiac’. ; 


TEXTUAL: Vs. 27: W. marg. om. 0, Cod. B, | L.T.W. marg. add rév aidver, Sub- 
scription: L.T.W.om.; A.Tr. IPOZ PQMAIOY®, Codd. ~,4,B*,C,D*. 


GRAMMATICAL: 46) W. 567*, 47) W. 378. 48) W. 168. 49) W. 1082. 50) B, 137. 
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ASPEN DEX. 


I—ON SOME CONTROVERTED POINTS IN THE 
EXPOSITION OF THE SEVENTH CHAPTER 


OF ROMANS. 


IL—THE GNOMIC AORIST IN THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. 


III1.—SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE GREEK AR- 
TICLE IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


IV.—THE REVISED VERSION OF THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT. 
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IL—ON SOME CONTROVERTED POINTS IN THE EXPO- 
SITION OF THE SEVENTH CHAPTER OF ROMANS. 


THERE are two modes recognized by exegetical scholars of 
ascertaining the meaning of a passage of Scripture. One is, to 
take as “the starting-point the understanding of the details, in 
order to arrive at the understanding of the whole.” The other 
is, “ that the whole must be first understood in order to attain 
to the understanding of the individual parts.” * The former 
is the natural method, and one that must commend itself to the 
student of the holy Scriptures. The context, also, must be 
carefully studied, so as to secure a clear view of the relations 
of the passage to what goes before and what follows, and to 
the main purpose of the writer. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to discuss the formu- 
lated doctrines which may be deduced from this paragraph, 
but to study some of the separate points on which controversy 
and wide divergences of opinion have arisen among New Tes- 
tament scholars. This mode of approach to the meaning is 
necessarily incomplete, for it is as important to study the parts 
in the light of the context and of the purpose of the writer as 
it is to study the context and purpose of the writer in the light 
of its separate parts. Both methods are necessary to the thor- 
ough comprehension of the subject under consideration. This 
paper will be limited chiefly to the former method as a prepa- 
ration for the latter. 

The seventh chapter of Paul’s letter to the Romans, espe- 
cially the part beginning at the seventh verse and closing with 
the twenty-fifth, has been the subject of almost endless contro- 
versy. The diversity of views in the interpretation of this pas- 
sage affords a clear illustration of the influence of subjective con- 
siderations over the normal exercise of the critical and logical 
powers. The early Church, especially the Greek Church, held 
one view. Augustine, following Methodius, gave emphasis to 
another exposition. His interpretation arose not so much from 
a critical study of the passage as from considerations of its ap- 
plication. Modern commentators have not hesitated to contend 


*Immer’s Hermeneutics, Newman’s translation, p. 212. 


for their particular view on the ground that it is more favor- 
able to the promotion of a high Christian life than the other. 

While our opinions, environments, and experiences must, in 
a greater or less degree, affect our interpretation of a written 
document so intensely personal as this passage, it is nevertheless 
the duty of the expositor to reduce these influences to the min- 
imum, and to study the passage as dispassionately as possible. 
He would not only be a bold but a rash and unscholarly man 
who should discuss in a dogmatic spirit a passage so profound 
and difficult, and one on which so many pious thinkers of equal 
scholarship have differed so widely. It is proposed to touch 
some of the more salient points on which commentators have 
differed, in order to make apparent the lines of divergence. 
We will present these topics in the order in which they will 
naturally arrest the reader’s attention. 

The connection of the passage with the immediately preced- 
ing context requires mention. The tracing of the connection 
in Paul’s writings is especially difficult. His frequent digres- 
sions, often without warning to the reader, involve the neces- 
sity of constant watchfulness to prevent confounding them with 
his main argument. The connection of this passage is shown 
by the question which the apostle at once asks: “Is the law 
sin?” This is the question an objector would naturally raise, 
and from the seventh to the thirteenth verse the apostle an- 
swers it by showing in his own past experience the blessed 
purpose of the law, and its blessed consequences as well. ‘Is 
the law sin?” On the contrary, “I had not known sin except 
through law.” “ By the law is the knowledge of sin.” By its 
commands it shows the absolute rule of right, and by its rewards 
and penalties the attitude of God toward the actions of men. 
This will appear by reading the fifth verse with verses 7-13. If 
this stand-point of the apostle is properly interpreted it follows 
that from the fourteenth to the twenty-fifth verse there is a di- 
gression which is connected with what has gone before but not 
necessarily dependent on it. It is clear that this whole period 
has for its primary, if not exclusive, object the defense of the 
law against the attacks which the objectors had made upon it; 
showing that the law is not of the nature of sin, nor the cause 
of specific acts of transgression, but that which reveals sin to 
our apprehension and to our consciousness. We must assent to 


the conclusion that the defense of the law is the primary object 
of the apostle in this passage: “ I was alive without law once,” 
*Ey@ 6& wv xwpi¢ vouov moré. The point of time indicated 
by toré shows that it was not his state at the time of writing 
of which he speaks. There was a point in his history when he 
was alive, but afterward a new factor was introduced, namely, 
the commandment, at which point of time he died. This sud- 
denness of the revival of sin, and of his death as a consequence 
of its revival, is shown by the employment of aorists through- 
out until the thirteenth verse. He argues the value of the law 
by showing what it had done for him. The argument of the 
apostle is certainly remarkable, and at first view seems to prove 
that the coming of the law was not a benefit but an injury. 
From a state of life he has been brought into a state of death; 
and yet the state of death was better than the life which he had 
enjoyed before the coming of the law. What is meant, then, 
by being alive? Dr. Beet says: 


His death was that separation from the life of God which is the 
immediate result of the sentence already pronounced on the sin- 
ner; which at once brings spiritual corruption, from which nothing 
but spiritual resurrection can save, and which otherwise will in- 
evitably be eternal. It stands in awful contrast to the life which 
is the believer’s present possession, and which will develop into 
eternal life. . . . Before Paul entered upon this state of death 
he was alive. His lite was evidently that which he lost by death. 
. . . Paul says that when the law came he lost it. When was he 
thus alive? Not in his sinful days. He says expressly (Hph. 
li, 1-5) that he was then dead. ‘To say that he was then alive is 
utterly alien from the thought of Paul, and has no parallel in 
any of his writings. When was Paul under God’s smile and on 
the way to eternal life? In the days of infancy, before the age 
of responsibility. He had then a life which the death of the body 
could not touch. To have slain the little one at Tarsus would 
only have have put him beyond the reach of sin and death... . 
Yet even in those days Paul was a child born in sin. But he 
knew not right and wrong. Consequently, the sin which lay in 
his heart was powerless and inactive. The child grew to boy- 
hood. Through his mother’s lips the commandment of God 
came to him. He learned that God had forbidden him to desire 
certain objects around. And now awoke to activity the innate 
but slumbering power of sin. Paul’s own depraved nature led 
him to break the law, and thus made him conscious of the pres- 
ence and power of sin. His death was the loss of the life he 
possessed in the days of innocence.* 


*Commentary on Romans, p. 205. 


Dr. Beet claims that this is the interpretation of Origen, 
with which Meyer and Godet concur. He thus joins the 
ancient and the modern interpreters in the support of his 
exposition. On the other hand, Dr. Shedd says: 


It is seeming life antithetic to the seeming death of sin in the 
precetuay: verse, The enjoyment of sin and the absence of re- 
morse make up a false and counterfeit life which is the charac- 
teristic of the unconverted sinner. . . . The life intended here, 
in wv, is the same with that expressed i in the second member of 
the epicure’s dictum : dum vivimus, vivamus, or in the common 
phrases, “high life” and “seeing life.” * 


The word “dead,” in the preceding verse, he explains as 
“uneonvicted,” “ without remorse.” “Only a seeming death 
is meant, like the death of sleep. Compare Shakespeare’s ‘ We 
were dead of sleep’ (Zempest, v, i).” 

These two widely divergent views, by two of the latest and 
most eminent commentators, show how arduous a task it is 
to determine or ascertain the exact meaning of the apostle’s 
phrase. 

It is difficult to conceive that Paul should have referred to 
the period antecedent to responsibility, that is, to his childhood 
state, without some more definite intimation of it. There is 
no other instance of such reference on the part of Paul. Be- 
sides, it is not a state which results in death to which sin 
brought him, but a state of death. “Sin revived... I died.” 
The same remark will apply to Dr. Shedd’s, “seeming death as 
contrasted with seeming life.’ The whole transaction is too 
intensely real to justify these interpretations. 

Sin was in Paul’s view a terrible reality, from which he had 
obtained deliverance through Christ ; and he here adverts to his 
former state, when the law revealed to him his sinfulness, and 
became his school-master to bring him to Christ. Is it not 
better to affirm that by being “ alive” the apostle meant to be 
without a consciousness of sin—in astate of enjoyment? When 
he did not understand the true nature of the law he thought 
himself a keeper of the law. Neither the statement that “ his 
death was the loss of the life he possessed in the days of his 
innocence,” nor that “the life intended here in é6y is that ex- 
pressed in the second member of the epicure’s dictum,” meets 


* Shedd’s Commentary on Romans, p. 183. 


the requirements of Paul’s argument. His life, so far as we 
know it, was an intensely serious life. “I verily thought with 
myself that I ought to do many things contrary to the name of 
Jesus of Nazareth.” He aftirms the rectitude of his purposes 
and his consequent satisfaction with his own course. It was 
not “a false, counterfeit life;” it was an earnest life, but a mis- 
taken one, actually enjoying its deeds, until the commandment 
came and awakened him to its real character. He himself says 
of his condition before conversion: ‘“ As touching the law, a 
Pharisee ; concerning zeal, persecuting the Church.” On the 
other hand, by being dead, vexpd, he means consciousness of be- 
ing a sinner, deserving of the penalty due to those who violate 
the law of God. 

With this interpretation in mind we may profitably examine 
the passage more closely. “TI was alive without the law once.” 
When was the once—roré—when was he alive? It was the 
time when he was ywpi¢ vouov. The text does not say, without 
the law—that is, that he had not the law—but apart from the 
consideration or full comprehension of law, he was alive. 

Meyer on Rom. iii, 28, on ywpic¢ épywv vouov, explains “ with- 
out the co-operation therein of works of law (ver. 20), which 
on the contrary remain apart from all connection with it.” It 
does not mean, then, without the possession of law, but with- 
out taking law into the account-he was alive, but when a clear 
and full revelation of law came to him he died. Similarly 
Piele interprets: 

For when the pressure of law is not felt, a man’s propensity to 
sin is not felt; it is even, as it were, dead within him.... Yea, I 
once, because I felt not the full significance and constraining 
power of law, had spiritual life in me, as I thought. 

His being alive was not in connection with the ante-legal state, 
as Beet affirms, but with his condition apart from law. In this 
state he had a life of which he was deprived by the coming of the 
law in its fullness. When did this sense of the law fully come 
to him? Was it not when he was awakened on his way to 
Damascus? Then it was that he realized his inability to save 
himself by law, and surrendered himself to accept the gratuitous 
salvation provided by Christ. It was when sin deceived him, 
and through the law slew him, that he cried out for deliver- 


ance. The coming of the law into his consciousness was the 
4 


coming of death, because it revealed to him sin, which results 
in spiritual and eternal death. 

Another exegetical difficulty has arisen at the fourteenth 
verse. The former part of the chapter uniformly employs the 
aorist tense, but at this point the present becomes the tense 
uniformly employed. How can this change be accounted for ? 
Dr. Whedon’s Commentary regards the whole passage (7-25) 
as a parenthesis, but offers no solution of this change of tense. 
He regards verses 7-12 as an expansion of verse 5, and verses 
13-25 as an expansion of 7-12, and remarks that “it is clear 
that all three passages do describe but one thing: how with the 
man in the flesh under the law the motions of sin bring forth 
death.” ' 

Some explanation, however, is clearly needed, and Dr. Shedd 
says: 

St. Paul now turns to the experience of the regenerate. The 
sudden and striking change in verse 14 and continuing through 
the entire section, from the past to the present tense together 
with zroré in verse 9, indicates this.* 

It is the mark, or at least one of the marks, by which Paul 
reveals the transition from the condition of the unregenerate to 
that of the regenerate. 

Dr. Beet has also given an explanation, but a very different 
one. In his commentary on Rom. vii, 14, he says: 

Notice the change from the past to the present. In order to 
explain the purpose of a bygone event, namely, “sin slew me,” 
Paul describes the abiding state of death in which that event 


placed him. The event of death is past, the state of death is 
present. 


Again he says: 


It has been objected to the view here advocated that the 
change of tense between verses 13 and 14 implies a change of 
time. But we saw under verse 14 that the past tenses describe 
the event of death; the present tenses describe the abiding state 
which followed the event. . . . I account therefore for the gram- 
matical structure of the passage by saying that Paul throws him- 
self into the past and writes as though it were present.... The 
past and present tenses are distinguished not only in time but as 
different modes of viewing an action. The past tense looks upon 
it as already complete; the present, as going on before our eyes. 
He is at liberty, therefore, to use that tense which enables him 


* Shedd’s Commentary on Romans, 1. c. 


to present most vividly the picture before him. This mode of 
speech is common to all languages: but it is a conspicuous feat- 
wre of the language in which this epistle is written. (See Kueh- 
ner, Greek Grammar, § 382, 2.) ... In the narration of past events 
the present is frequently used, especially in principal sentences, 
but not infrequently in subordinate sentences, while in the vivid- 
ness of the presentation the past is looked upon as present. 


In other words, at the fourteenth verse, for greater vividness 
of expression, or to make the language more pictorial, Paul em- 
ploys the present tense. Dr. Beet, in common with Dr. Whedon, 
regards the paragraph as continuous and having no break in the 
subject. Dr. Shedd divides it into two sections, making the 
break at this point. But just why the éy® remains with a com- 
plete change of reference does not clearly appear. 

Alford explains: 

I believe the true account will be nearly as follows: From 
verses 7-13, inclusive, is historical, and the éy® there is the his- 
torical self, under the working of conviction of sin, and showing 
the work of the law. ... Then at verse 14 Paul, according to 
a habit very common to him, keeps hold of the carnal self, and 


still having it in view, transfers himself into his present position, 
altering the past tense to the present. 


Meyer also regards the paragraph as continuous: 


For the subject is in verses 14-25 necessarily the same—and 
that, indeed, in its unredeemed condition—as previously gave its 
psychological history prior to and under the law (hence the pre- 
terites in verses 7-13), and now depicts its position confronting 
(dé) the pneumatic nature of the law (hence the presents in verse 
14, #)....Itis true the situation which the apostle thus exhibits in 
his own representative ego, was for himself as an individual one 
long since past; but he realizes it as present, and places it before 
their eyes like a picture, in which the stand-point of the happier 
present in which he now finds himself renders possible the per- 
spective that lends to every feature of his portrait the light of 
clearness and truth. 


Will it not be better to assume that the change of tense is 
due to the transition from an historical fact in his own experi- 
ence, antecedent to the revelation of the law to him in its full- 
ness, to a statement of a universal experience of all men, then 
and now, of the antagonism between a spiritual law which can 
only be fulfilled by a spiritual man, and the natural man. What 
he states in verses 7-13 is the fact that in his own case the law 
was a benediction and not an evil; that it revealed to him his 


sinfulness; while in verses 14-25 he affirms an antagonism be- 
tween the spiritual law and the natural man, which belongs to 
all men, and which is true of all men now, as the former “fact 
was to hin i in his earlier experience. 

The change of tense without notice is not infrequent in 
Paul’s writings. His digressions are made without warning to 
the reader ; aslight shade of thought passing through his mind, 
or the mention of a single word, is enough to set him off into 
a digression which illumines the subject under discussion and 
places it amid larger environments. 

Who is meant by the éy® running through this section is 
another of the controverted points to which attention needs to 
be called. Is it Paul himself, or does he speak in a representa- 
tive capacity ? 

Augustine, with others, regards the éy® as Paul himself, and 
this is the most natural meaning to be placed upon the language. 
Granting that in other places he employs the ¢y@ and jei¢ meta- 
phorically, or, in his own language, 1 Cor. iv, 6, veTecynudtioa, 
it does not follow that such usage is applicable here. He is 
writing to the Roman Church, who would not be supposed to 
know this method of personification of the apostle, and would 
naturally interpret in a straightforward manner. 

Further, it is inconceivable that he would do so in an epistle 
so important, and in which he was embodying a system of 
doctrine for the Church in the capital of the civilized world. 
The fact also that the éy® is carried throughout the para- 
graph, with the employment of the plural but twice, would 
indicate that he uses it in the ordinary sense. The pertinency 
also of the illustration would be more clear, and its influence 
greater on his hearers, if at this point he related his own ex- 
perience in relation to the value of the law. And yet, as 
Tholuck observes, we require always to keep in view that Paul 
compresses individual experiences into general propositions and 
results. 

The reader who takes up this book merely to ascertain 1ts 
meaning, and looking at this passage as isolated from its con- 
nection after the manner already indicated as the initial step in 
the exposition of a passage, would not hesitate to believe that 
Paul is here using himself as an illustration of the doctrine he is 
enforcing; namely, the inability of the law to save the sinner, 


and at the same time its excellence in revealing sin and in 
awakening a sense of sin. 

Nor are we justified in accepting the different uses of éya 
in the passage as claimed by Dr. Shedd.* He remarks, that in 
order to correct exegesis it is necessary in the outset to notice 
two senses in which éy® is used in this section by St. Paul: 

1. Comprehensive ; 2. Limited. The comprehensive éyo de- 
notes the entire person of the believer, as actuated by both the 
Holy Spirit and the remainders of the evil principle of sin. The 
éy® in this sense is complete, and contains a mixture of both the 
spiritual and the carnal, in which, however, the spiritual predom- 
inates. The limited éy®, on the other hand, denotes the person 
of the believer only as actuated by the Holy Spirit, omitting and 
excluding the workings of remaining sin. The instances of this 
latter signification are only two, namely: éy@ in verses 17 and 
20, qualified by ovxére, This limited éy® is also described in 
verse 22 as 6 ow dvOowroc, and in verses 23 and 25 as 6 vouo¢g 
tov vod¢, The comprehensive éy@ includes the limited éy@ plus 
the remnants of the old sinful nature. The limited éyo includes 
only the new principle of holiness minus these remnants. ‘The 
former is a complex of grace and sin; the latter is grace simply 
and only. 


This analysis is exceedingly clear, and is put in the masterly 
and analytic style for which Dr. Shedd is so justly admired. 
Of course, if we assume the stand-point of Dr. Shedd, namely, 
that Paul is describing in verses 14-25 a regenerate man, some 
such discrimination in the meaning of éyo in different parts of 
this paragraph is necessary; but if, on the other hand, we look at 
this passage in its parts as we are now doing, the student would 
scarcely suspect any such subtle discrimination. It is supposa- 
ble that he would continue to use the éy® in the same sense 
throughout the same discussion. 

Looking at this passage in the absence of a theory of inter- 
pretation, we reach the conclusion that Paul is here speaking 
of his own experience at some point in his past life or during 
some condition of it. 

It is important to notice that one of the points made by Dr. 
Shedd in explanation, if not in proof, of his discrimination be- 
tween the unlimited and the limited éyo is, that the comprehen- 
sive éy® “contains a mixture of both the spiritual and the car- 
nal, in which, however, the spiritual predominates.” At what 


* Shedd’s Commentary on Romans, p. 191. 


point in this chapter does the “spiritual predominate?” This 
is a question of the utmost importance. It can be answered 
only by referring to the passage itself. The quotations are 
from the late Revision: “ For we know that the law is spiritual : 
but Iam carnal, sold under sin ” (ver. 14); “ What I hate, that 
I do ” (ver. 15); “For the good which I would I do not: but 
the evil which I would not, that I practise ” (ver. 19); “ For 1 
delight in the law of God after the inward man: but I seea 
different law in my members, warring against the law of my 
mind, and bringing me into captivity under the law of sin which 
isin my members. O wretched man that I am! who shall de- 
liver me out of the body of this death?” Vers. 22-24. 

This passage, which Dr. Whedon felicitiously calls the battle of 
the I’s, is remarkable for the fact that victory never is with the 
I of the higher nature, but invariably with the I of the lower 
nature. It is a conflict between odpé, and vode, in which the oapé 
is invariably victor. The bearing of the twenty-fifth verse is 
simply to summarize the nature of the conflict. The conclusion 
was interrupted by the thanksgiving of the apostle that in his 
helplessness he had found deliverance in Jesus Christ. One 
who is conversant with the style of Paul will see in this verse, 
in its relation to the previous context, a familiar form of Pauline 
style. He is describing the conflict with all the fervor of recol- 
lections which were vivid and fresh ; he reaches the point where 
the helplessness of the natural man becomes overpowering; he 
cries out for deliverance in one of the most impassioned utter- 
ances to be found in any language, and, full of rapturous joy, 
bursts into thanksgiving for the prospect of deliverance and for 
the deliverer. It is the mighty sweep of his great soul, stirred 
to its very depths, that could not stop until rescued from his state 
of nature and brought into the state of grace. He then stops, 
and in a single sentence he recalls the conflict and the parties 
to it. ‘So then I myself with the mind serve the law of God; 
but with the flesh the law of sin.” Ver. 25. 

This brings us to a point of practical importance: is it the 
regenerate man battling with indwelling sin who is here de- 
scribed, or is it the natural man in whom the higher and the 
lower natures are in conflict? The Z myself, in the twenty-fifth 
verse, has the two parts already indicated ; namely, the vote and 
the odpg. Do these two parts constitute the natural man or the 


spiritual man? We must be careful here in the definition of 
our terms. If by the natural man it is meant to describe a 
man who has no spiritual light, no divine voice speaking to him, 
then it must be conceded that this is a description too high 
for such a person; but if we bear in mind that this is one to 
whom the law has spoken, and who has been awakened by the 
Spirit of God, then we have a description in harmony with 
human experience in all ages of the Church. 

The exact point of discussion, however, is, whether the 
vove, Eow avOpwroc, Tvevua, are here identical. Dr. Shedd says, 
éow dvOpwroy is identical with the limited éy® of verses 17 and 
20, and 6 vduo¢g Tod vod¢g in verse 23, and 6 voi¢ (put for vouoe 
Tov vod¢ in verse 25). He quotes Pareus: ‘‘ Znterior homo est 
novus seu regeneratus, mens wlumimata, voluntas renovata,” 
with approval. His own statement is most emphatic: 


But St. Paul’s description of the éow dvOpwro¢g makes it to be a 
dominant and controlling principle, able to struggle with and 
triumph over the powerful remnants of corruption (vii, 25), It 
is not a weak and vacillating aspiration, but a strong and abiding 
disposition. The éow dvépwro¢ is the human spirit regenerated 
and inhabited by the Holy Spirit. It is not the merely human, 
but the human and divine in synthesis. 


It is not the contention of this paper that it is not the 
“human and divine in synthesis,’ for the immanence of the 
divine in human consciousness is nowhere denied, but that the 
person here described is not the “human spirit regenerate.” It 
is not a man who is “without God in the world,” but one to 
whom God has come in enlightening and awakening power, but 
not in regenerating power. 

Itis to be noted, first of all, that the word spiritual or spirit 
does not occur between the fourteenth verse of the seventh 
chapter and the second verse of the eighth chapter. In chap- 
ter vii, verse 14, we read: “ We knew that the law is spirit- 
ual: but Iam carnal, sold under sin.” Hodge and Meyer define 
mvevpatixo¢ as being “the expression of the Holy Spirit, the ab- 
solute mveiva.”” This is more than the mere statement that the 
law is the embodiment of the Holy Spirit, and is fulfilled, as 
Tholuck states, “only by those who are actuated by the Holy 
Spirit.” In other words, it is the statement that the spirit- 
ual man only can be in harmony with the spiritual law. If 


he is not spiritual, if he has not become a new creature, 
by the indweliing of the Holy Spirit, there must be a constant 
antagonism between him and this spiritual law. That the 
man “here described is not in harmony, but in a state of antago- 
nism, is shown by the statement, “ But I am carnal, sold under 
sin.” It seems strange that one should say that the “ word 
nenpauevoc, like odpkivéc, is used relatively.” Certainly the figure 
of slavery is the strongest conceivable. If Paul had deliberately 
undertaken to build a phrase which should express a state of 
bondage most completely, he could not have framed one more 
expressive than that which he here employs. “It recalls 
the slave market and the master, whose property Paul now 
legally is.” 

The remaining description clearly shows a man in whom the 
odépé predominates. Moreover, the absence of mveiua, and the 
substitution of vote and gow dvOpwroc, show the nature of the 
conflict as one which takes place in the man whom Paul de- 
scribes in the beginning of the contest as “carnal.” The gow 
dv@pwro¢ determines nothing in itself as to its precise import 
in any particular place. It is merely the inner as opposed to 
the outer, and is to be explained according to the person under 
consideration. It may mean the mentalas opposed to the phys- 
ical, in a regenerate or in an unregenerate man. The most 
recent New Testament lexicon (Thayer) defines 6 tow dvOpwro¢ 
“the internal, inner man, that is, the soul, conscience.” 

In 2 Cor. iv, 16, there is a direct contrast between the onter 
man and the inner man, the former referring to the corporeal, 
the latter to the intellectual. The meaning, a renewed man, 
cannot be drawn from the language itself, but must be gained, 
if at all, from its setting in the sentence. What it means will 
further appear from the word which in the passage represents 
it, namely, vot¢. Thayer’s Lexicon defines this word as fol- 
lows: 


1. The mind, comprising alike the faculties of perceiving and 
understanding and those of feeling, judging, determining; hence, 
a) the intellectual faculty, the understanding, opposed to TO TEd- 
ua, the spirit intensely roused and completely absorbed with di- 
vine things, but destitute of clear ideas of them; 6) reason in 
the narrower sense, as the capacity for spiritual ‘truth, the higher 
powers of the soul, the faculty of perceiving divine things, of 
recognizing goodness and of hating evil. 


These are the chief meanings assigned to the word, and it 
will be seen that none of them include the element of regen- 
eration. There is such a thing as the renewal of the mind, 
n dvakaivworg tod vodg (Rom. xii, 2), but this renewal is the 
work of the Holy Spirit, which constitutes the essence of the 
new nature. In Eph. iv, 23, the apostle exhorts to “ be renewed 
in the spirit of your mind,” which Thayer* expounds “to be so 
changed that the spirit which governs the mind is renewed,” 
It is clear that without some words to qualify it, and show 
that it means a regenerate man, it cannot be so employed with- 

ut violence to the ordinary usage of the word. 

If further proof were needed that this paragraph does not 
refer to the regenerate Paul, but to Paul under law—con- 
victed, enlightened, but not saved—it will be found by recur- 
ring to the point in the apostle’s argument where this discus- 
sion begins, namely, at the sixth verse of this chapter: “So 
that we serve in newness of the spirit, and not in oldness of 
the letter:” Gare dovAevecy tudo év karvdtnte mvevpatoc Kai od 
TaAMLoOTyTL ypauparoc. 

What are we to understand by xaivérqte tvevuaroc, and also 
by tradasétnre ypduparoc ? 

It weakens the force of the expressions very much to say, that 
mvevua here is the “human spirit, enlightened, enlivened, and 
actuated by the divine; a new spirit in man compared with the 
previous one.” { 

The contrast here does not seem to be between the new 
spirit and the old letter, but between the new man — the 
new creature, animated by the Holy Spirit—and the old man, 
the unregenerate man, dominated by the law. The absence of 
the article with mvetpatog and yvdpupatoc does not conflict with 
this view, for it marks that while each is spoken of in its indi- 
vidual character, their qualitative aspect floats before the mind 
of the apostle. In the first part of the verse, having stated that 
we are free from the law as a basis of justification, the apostle 
concludes with the result of the freedom; namely, a service 
which proceeds from the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, and 
not a service under the dominance of the mere letter of the law. 
Then the wvetua drops out of the discussion, until it re-appears 
in the eighth chapter, as expressive of the characteristic mark of 


* Lexicon, on vove. + Shedd. 


a regenerate man: “ There is therefore now no condemnation 
to them that are in Christ Jesus. For the law of the Spirit 
of life in Christ Jesus made me free from the law of sin 
and of death.” It is apparent, then, that vod¢ and ow dvOpwro¢ 
do not equal tvebya, but the condition of Paul antecedent to the 
entrance of the mvedua into his heart. If the phrase sold under 
sin is to be taken in its full sense, and not “relatively” (the 
latter—Shedd), what shall be the interpretation of the twenty- 
second verse, “I delight in the law of God after the inward 
man,” ovvjdouat yap TO vouw Tod Ocod Kata Tov Eow dvOpwroy 4 
Perhaps there are few passages of Scripture where subject- 
ive considerations have apparently had more to do with inter- 
pretation than in the fourteenth and the twenty-third verses of 
this chapter. Angustine is said to have held the view of the 
early Greek commentators until, in a controversy, he came to the 
conclusion that ovy7jdoua represented too high a state for the 
unregenerate man. Dr. Whedon, who gives full force to 
“sold under sin,” seems to weaken the force of this word. On 
the other hand, Dr. Shedd, who says tenpauévocg bd duaptiay is 
used relatively, affirms of ovy7jdouac, “It denotes a feeling of the 
heart, positive enjoyment.” He quotes as authority Plato’s 
Republic, which says: “ When any one of the citizens expe- 
riences any good or evil, the whole State will make his case 
their own, and either rejoice (fvvno@joeTar) or sorrow with 
him.” Beet translates: “Iam pleased together with the law,” 
that is, “ what pleases the law pleases me.” He adds: “The 
rendering, ‘I delight in the law,’ is less agreeable to the form 
of this not uncommon Greek word, and is supported only by 
one or two passages in the poets.” The passage from Plato’s 
Republic, quoted above, is a prose passage, and in contrast with 
“sorrow,” gives a strong sense of delight to this word. But 
why not let it have its full sense? Assuming, as is generally 
done, that the ¢y® is Paul himself, what objection to the state- 
ment that even in his unregenerate state he delighted in the 
law of God? The law had encompassed him from his childhood. 
It had been the study of his life; his zeal for it had never 
died. It is true, before his conversion he did not see the depth 
of its meaning, but it was the law of his God and of his people, 
nevertheless. The inward man, though, even before regenera- 
tion, delighted in that law. It was probable that there was 


never an hour in his history when he would not have said with 
the psalmist, “Thy law is my delight;” “The law of thy 
mouth is more precious to me than thousands of gold and of 
silver.” Instead of being surprised that Paul used this expres- 
sion of himself at that time, would it not be more surprising if 
he had used any weaker words to express his regard for the 
law, which had not only been his inheritance, but the subject 
oi his meditations for so many years ? 

But if we go further, and regard Paul as representing here 
not only himself, but the non-Jewish world, there need be no 
modification of the full meaning of the language. If by the 
natural man we mean the natural man to whom the law has 
come with its grandeur and perfection; if we assume only the 
law written in the heart of the pagan, and the enlightenment 
which God does not withhold from those who desire the truth, 
it may still be affirmed, without predicating “of the character 
of the natural man what the Church dogma decidedly denies 
to it.” 

That the pagan world did have some lofty conceptions of a 
similar conflict to the one represented in this paragraph is 
shown by quotations made by Dr. Beet, whose views have been 
already frequently mentioned : 


It has been objected that the language of the section is inap- 
plicable to men not yet justified. But we find similar language 
on the lips of Greek and Roman pagans. Compare Seneca’s Let- 
ters, 52: “ What isit that draws us in one direction while striving 
to go in another, and impels us toward that which we wish to 
avoid?” . . . Xenophon’s Cyropedia, vi, 1, 41: “I have evident- 
ly two souls, ... for if I have only one it would not be at 
the same time good and bad; nor would it desire at the same 
time both honorable and dishonorable works; nor would it at the 
same time both wish and not wish to do the same things. But it 
is evident that there are two souls, and that when the good one is 
in power the honorable things are practiced, but when the bad, 
the dishonorable things are attempted.” . . . Euripides, Medea, 
1078: “I know what sort of bad things I am going to do, but 
passion is stronger than my purposes. And this is to mortals a 
cause of great evils.” Ido not say that these passages teach the 
great truth to prove which Paul quotes his own experience. Nor 
do they mention the law of God. But they prove that in many 
cases men are carried along against their better judgment to do bad 
things. . . . And these passages also prove that even in pagans 
there is an inward man which approves what God’s law approves. 


If we consult the experiences of Christian men before con- 
version, we will find many who, even in their sinful state, could 
say, “I delight in the law of God after the inward man.” The 
awakening of the conscience shows also the beauty of the di- 
vine law. There are things, beautiful things, whose contem- 
plation gives delight, but to which we either do not care to 
come or cannot come. In fact, it is one of the deepest proofs 
of our depravity that when we see the law, the good, even 
when we desire it, we do not or cannot grasp it and keep it. 
How terrible the condition of one dying of thirst with water 
within reach, who is so under bondage that he will not and 
cannot stretch forth his hand to take it! The whole trend of 
thought of the Epistle to the Romans is not to show that men 
do not know the good or desire it, but that, appreciating the 
good, and even desiring it, they do not perform it, and are help- 
less to save themselves from their condition. Who more likely 
to ery out, “O wretched man that I am! who shall deliver 
me?” than he who is in the condition above described? It is 
the ery of a helpless soul, and is followed by a thanksgiving 
for deliverance wrought by Jesus Christ. Paul represents the 
whole creation as groaning for deliverance, and this groaning 
God has heard. 

The characteristic of the new man is the presence and power 
of the Holy Spirit, and this new creation of God in the human 
soul, and giving the victory, is brought to view in the beginning 
of the eighth chapter. In this chapter we pass to a new stage 
of man’s history, and that stage is marked by the introduction 
of the key-word of the Christian religion and of the Christian 
life—the Holy Spirit. 

It has thus been attempted to set forth some of the points 
of divergence in the interpretation of this profound study of 
the great apostle, but not in any formal way to harmonize 
theological theories. And yet they have a most important bear- 
ing upon great doctrines and experiences of the Christian life. 
At another time the doctrinal bearings of this chapter and of 
its interpretations may be considered. 

Henry A. Borrz. 


Il.—THE GNOMIC AORIST IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Tus best known and most elaborate New Testament grammar* 
now extant denies the existence of this form of Greek usage in 
the New Testament. On the other hand, an authority no less 
eminent for Greek grammatical scholarship + admits this mode 
of expression in the grammar of the New Testament, and gives 
a few examples of its use. The contradictory views, expressed 
by grammarians so eminent, allow the inference that the ques- 
tion is not settled, and that any contribution on such a subject, 
even viewed as a matter of philological inquiry, is not without 
value. 

When, however, the usage is one which has its application 
in some of the lifetruths of the New Testament, it becomes 
not only a scholastic delight, but a duty, to investigate the 
topic. Neither of the grammarians referred to—Winer or 
Buttmann—have made any use of it in its bearing on difficult 
exegetical problems. An inquiry into this usage is not out of 
place, especially if it can be shown to have an application to 
some interesting and difficult passages of Holy Scripture. 

The accuracy of the Greek language in the expression of 
the finer shades of meaning is too well known to need special 
argument. It is this which gave to it such a wonderful adapta- 
tion to convey to mankind the teachings of Christ and his 
apostles, and it is one of the recognized providential prepara- 
tions for the Saviour’s advent. It is therefore natural to sup- 
pose, that althongh the language at the time of Christ varied 
largely from Attic purity, it would yet retain those elements 
of special value for the conveyance of the loftiest thoughts on 
spiritual things. 

It is at this point, however, that Winer makes his strong 
objection to the existence of the gnomic Aorist in the New 
Testament. It is in his view a refinement too subtle for the 
writers of the New Testament. It is well known that some 
of the finer forms have disappeared. Especially is this the 
case in the use of the particles. This laxity in the use of 


* ¢A Treatise on the Grammar of New Testament Greek,” by Dr. G. B. Winer. 
+ “A Grammar of New Testament Greek,” by Alexander Buttman, 


particles is not confined to New Testament Greek, but is found 
also in some of the Attic prose writers.* Other variations are 
frequent and need not be enumerated. Without claiming for 
it the character of Attic purity, it is yet a language which, 
though modified by Hebraisms and other causes, is well calcu- 
lated to express the rich thoughts which the sacred writers 
intended to convey. 

The question before us is not whether some of the choice 
forms of expression had passed away at the time when the 
New Testament was written, but whether this precise form, the 
gnomic Aorist, had entirely disappeared. It is not necessary 
to show that it was frequently employed, but that it is clearly 
found there. The gnomic Aorist is, as will afterward appear, 
that form of speech which expresses proverbs or genera) 
truths, and is of the nature of a pictorial or vivid presentation 
of a subject. This is precisely the characteristic which belongs 
to the New Testament, and is especially characteristic of the 
writings of the apostle Paul. His style is graphic, and par- 
takes often rather of the characteristics of the orator face to 
face with his audience than of the prose writer dispassionately 
and methodically discussing his subject. And yet in his most 
rhetorical flights logic and precision of expression are rigidly 
maintained. 

One of the finest forms of Greek usage is that of conditional 
sentences. These distinctions are for the most part rigidly 
maintained. The force of many passages in the writings of 
Paul is clearly seen by noticing the form of the conditional 
sentence employed. It is not intended to maintain the exact 
conformity to classical models, but a general adherence to 
them. <A clear case of this is found in Gal. i, 8-10: 

‘AAAG Kat dv jsic 7) dyyedoc 8 obpavod ebayyedignrat tuiv map’ 
5 evnyyedtodueda duiv, avdbeua eoT@. Oe TpoeipiKauer, Kat pre 
TdAv Aéyw, el tic bude evayyeAtserae Trap’ 5 rapeAdBere, dvdOeua 
Eotw. dptt yap évOparrouc TEiOw 7} TOV Oedv; 7} SnTS GvOpuore dpéokerv ; 
el yap ett avOpwrate fpecxov, Xpotod dovdAoc ob av tunv. 

Here, within the compass of three verses, three out of the 
four forms of conditional sentences are employed, with clear 
discrimination of the meanings of them. If the conditional 
sentence is so well preserved, why not the gnomic Aorist? If 

* Buttman, p. 71. 


a probability can be established that such will be the case, it 
will help in the investigation of the passages where it is sup- 
posed to be employed. We propose to give a few illustrations 
of this usage from classical Greek, taken almost at random from 
examples in classical grammars in common use, and then to 
inquire into the biblical usage. That it is a common form in 
Greek, we can readily see by the following citations : 
Curtius’s Greek Grammar, sec. 494, says : 


The Aorist Indicative is used in statements of experience, im- 
plying that a thing once happened, but admitting an application 
to all times: poet. T@ yodvw 7 dikn TavTwo HAV aToToapEevn, With 
time avenging justice always came, (and hence always comes,;) 
kal Beaddc evCovdoc eidev taydyv dvdpa dlwKkwv, even a slow man 
when well advised overtook (overtakes) by pursuit a quick man, 
In English we employ the Present in such general assertions, and 
often add such adverbs as usually, commonly, always, etc.; Tag 
TaY pavAwy ovvovoiag dAtiyoc xedvog teAvoev, a short time usually 
dissolves the associations of the bad. This Aorist is called the 
gnomic Aorist, because it is often used in gnomes, proverbs, or 
maxims. 


Jelf, see. 402, 1, says: 


As the force of the Aorist may extend over the whole space of 
past time, without reference to any single definite moment, it is 
used to express an action which took place repeatedly in past 
time, or in the statement of some general fact or habitual prac- 
tice which operated at different indefinite moments of past time. 


Goodwin, “ Moods and Tenses,” sec. 30, 1, says: 


The Aorist and sometimes the Perfect Indicative are used in 
animated language to express general truths. These are called 
the gnomic Aorist and the gnomic Perfect, and are usually trans- 
lated by our Present. These tenses give a more vivid statement 
of general truths by employing a distinct case or several distinct 
cases in past time to represent (as it were) all possible cases, and 
implying that which has occurred will occur again under similar 
circumstances. 


These statements, from strictly classical grammars of the 
Greek language, show how prevalent this usage was among 
the best authors. 

When we come to the New Testament, Winer objects. His 
language is: “In no passage of the New Testament does the 
Aorist express an habitual act.” * 

* Thayer’s Translation, pp. 201, 202. 


In reply to this we quote at length from “ Buttman’s Gram- 
mar,” already mentioned : 


According to Moller’s exposition, this Aorist, used alike by 
poets and prose writers of every age, can, indeed; express habit- 
ualness; but just as well, and still more frequently, the necessity 
or universality of an action or state, which does not, like habit- 
ualness, permit of exceptions. Since, now, this Aorist was em- 
ployed for the most part in general propositions deduced from 
experience—propositions whose contents are valid not only for 
the past, but also for the present and the future—the title, “Gnomic 
Aorist,” designates more correctly its essential nature. 

Its use in Greek occurs not only in similitudes, propositions 
involving comparisons, (as so often in Homer,) and ideal pictures, 
(Plato, Pheedr., p. 246, sq.,) but also in abstract, maxim-like dec- 
larations, founded in practical observation. (See the examples 
from Thucyd. and Demosth., given by Moller.) 

When, then, Winer asserts that the Aorist never in the 
New Testament expresses what is habitual, the assertion is well 
founded so far forth as the peculiarity of the Aorist in ques- 
tion is not adequately described by the feature of habitualness ; 
but the occurrence of the gnomic Aorist, according to the above 
description of it, ought at the same time not to be denied. For 
the objection that the whole idiom presumes too nice an observ- 
ance of the laws of classic Greek, and greater familiarity with 
them than can be supposed in the New Testament authors, may 
perhaps be decisive for a portion of them, but not forall. On 
the contrary, the employment of the Aorist, as the most common 
historic tense, corresponds perfectly to the character of popular 
expression, which so gladly endeavors to break away from the 
form of abstract presentation, and spontaneously falls into the 
tone of narration. Observe the form of the Homeric compari- 
sons, or the description of the shield in the Iliad, where, moreover, 
Imperfects and Aorists continually alternate in the narrative. 

If, then, it is evident, from the exposition given, that the New 
Testament writers, so far forth as their writings, philologically 
viewed, are products of Greek modes of thought, must have been 
led by the very nature of the popular language to use this Aorist 
as a matter of course when occasion occurred, (and the cases 
would certainly be more numerous if the compass of the books 
were greater, since with the present compass they are already 
pretty numerous,) ete. 


He sustains this view by the following examples: 


Jamesi, 9, 89.2 Kavydodw dé 6 ddeAddc 6 ratrervig év TH Dyer adrod, 
d& TAovoLog év TH TaTELv@oEt adiTod, rt we dvO0¢ YOpToV TapEdEd- 
ostat, avéterAe ydp 6 hAtoc ody TO kavownrl, Kat ejpave Tov y6p- 
Tov, Kat TO GvOcc adbtod ékérece, Kal 1 edrpéTELa TOD TpLvdwTOV abTod 
dmadreto: obtw kal d tAovaLog év Tale Topeiarg adrod pepayvOjoera, 


The Revised translation reads: 


But let the brother of low degree glory in his high estate: and 
the rich, in that he is made low: because as the flower of the 
grass he shall pass away. For the sun ariseth with the scorching 
wind, and withereth the grass; and the flower thereof fadleth, 
and the grace of the fashion of it perisheth: so also shall the 
rich man fade away in his goings. 

In the above passage dvérevte, téjpave, ééreoe, and drrwAero are 
employed as gnomic Aorists, and so recognized by the Revisers. 

Further, James i, 23: éte et tue dxpoaric Adéyou éott Kai od 
ToLnTHC, ovTOG ~otxev avdpl KaTavoodyTL TO TpbowTOY Tio yevécews 
avtod év éo6ntpw* Katevdnoe yap Eavtov Kal dreAjAvOe, Kal evOéwe 
éteAdbeto drrolog jy. 


Revised translation : 


For if any one is a hearer of the word, and not a doer, he is 
like unto a man beholding his natural face in a mirror: for he de- 
holdeth himself, and goeth away, and straightway forgetteth what 
manner of man he was. 


Here the Aorists are similarly translated. 

Similar to instance in James i, 11, is 1 Peter i, 24: duére 
‘maéoa oapf we xoptoc, Kal maoa dbéa advOpdirrov wo avO0g yopTov. 
é&npavn 6 yéptoc, kal TO dvO0e abrov édéreae 

For, 
All flesh is as grass, 


And all the glory thereof as the flower of grass. 
The grass withereth, and the flower falleth. 


From the same source, namely, the requirements of historic 
presentation, proceed the Aorists in Paul’s doctrinal analysis in 
Rom. vill, 29: ob¢ mpogyvw, kai mpowpioev’ . . od¢ dé Tpowptoev, TOV- 
Tove Kal éxddAeoev’ Kail ov¢ éxdAeoev, TovTove Kal Edtkaiwoev’ ov¢ de 
Edikaiwoev Tobtoue Kal éddéacev ; hence it is not necessary to assume 
that the last Aorist (éddéacev) differs in force from all the rest. 

Finally, the two Aorists in John xv, 6, may also, in part, at 
least, be included under the head of the gnomic Aorist, inas- 
much as the thought contains an experimental truth set forth 
figuratively, in which the two momentary acts (64707, é&npav6n) 
come into manifest antithesis to the continuous one denoted by 
the Present, (ovvdéyovow:) éav ph tic pelvy év épot, EBAROn Ew wo 
Td KAhua, Kal &nodvOn, Kal ovvdyovay abta kai ei¢ trip BaAdAovat, 
kal KaleTal, 
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Revised translation: 


If a man abide not in me, he és cast forth as a branch, and és 
withered; and they gather them, and cast them into the fire, and 
they are burned. 


The above examples are taken from Buttman, but we have 
introduced the Revised translation to show that our recent 
revisers understood them in the same way. 

It thus appears from unquestioned grammatical authority 
that the gnomic Aorist exists in the New Testament. 

It is further to be noticed that the same usage prevails in 
the Old Testament, affording a further reason why it should 
be found in the New Testament. It is distinctly recognized 
by Hebrew grammarians. 

Driver, “ Use of Tenses in Hebrew,” speaking of the Hebrew 
Perfect, (preterite,) says: “It is used to express general truths 
known to have actually occurred, and so proved from experi- 
ence; here again the idiomatic rendering in English is by 
means of the Present.” He also remarks, in note under the 
Perfect: “Both the Perfect and Aorist (the gnomic Aorist) 
are similarly used in Greek, that is, to express general truths 
known to have occurred.” 

Job xxviii, 8-11, LXX, is an instance: Kai ob« érdtynoav obtov 
viol daacgévar, dvrapnAvev én’ avrii¢ A€WY, Sq. 

The Hebrew, of special interest, is from the ninth and tenth 
verses : 


Piay ANS apo) pps oie nies ton Pwo yo Hy Now weon3 
(iaad tery fa TT Tr Tle. “3 - wr wre = Tr —e or me 


The lion’s whelps have not trodden it, nor the fierce lion passed 
by it. 

He putteth forth his hand upon the rock; he overturneth the 
mountains by the roots. 

He cutteth out rivers among the rocks; and his eye seeth every 
precious thing. 


The English translation treats the Greek and Hebrew as 
instances of the past, with the gnomic meaning. 

It will be noticed that in this passage the Hebrew verbs are 
in the preterite tense and the Greek in the Aorist, while the 
English translation is in the present tense. 

Another instance is found in the first psalm: “ Blessed is 
the man that walketh not in the counsel of the ungodly, nor 


standeth in the way of sinners, nor sitteth in the seat of the 
scornful.” Gesenius* cites this as an instance of the gnomic 
Aorist. The Hebrew yA, 1>y, 2¥, which are verbs in the He- 


brew Preterite, are rendered in the Septuagint by éropet6y, 
éorn, éxdOtoev, and in the English by the Present. So, also, the 
passage already cited, 1 Peter i, 24, is a quotation from the 
Septuagint of Isaiah, and shows in the Old Testament and in 
the New the gnomie characteristics. 

Ewald,t+ also, speaks of the Hebrew Perfect (preterite) as ex- 
pressing “ general truths which are plainly taught, and already 
fully established by experience,” as “the wicked man, ys, de- 
sposes God, and frequently in comparisons and proverbs.” 

It thus appears that this form of syntax exists both in Greek 
and Hebrew.{ It is found in Homer, as well as in the authors 
who wrote in the most polished period of Greek literature. 
It belongs, therefore, to the language of the New Testament 
by right. We may fitly claim that it may legitimately enter 
into the discussion of such passages of the New Testament as 
may be affected by it. 

If the gnomic Aorist be recognized as a part of the structure 
of New Testament Greek, it follows that it may be legitimately 
employed in the exposition of passages which involve doctrinal 
distinctions as well as in mere historic presentation. 

It may be well to begin with a passage in Galatians, chap. 
li, 10: wdovov tév rroyOv lva prquovebdwer, 5 Kai éonovdaca avTo 
TOUTO TOLTCaL. 

The late Revision translates, “Only they would that we should 
remember the poor; which very thing I was also zealous to do.” 

What is the nature of the Aorist éorotdaca? The apostle, 
in this part of the epistle, is proving the independence of his 
apostolic authority, and that although he, with Barnabas, had 
gone up to Jerusalem, as delegates to the apostolic council, 
he, nevertheless, had derived no special information from that 
body which should dictate his teachings. He declares that 
they had only enjoined upon them the duty of remembering 
the poor, “which very thing I was also zealous to do.” When 

* Mitchell’s Hdition, sec. 126, 3. 

+ “Syntax of the Hebrew Language of the Old Testament.” Translated by 


James Kennedy, B.D., p. 5. 
t See also Green’s Hebrew Grammar, sec. 262, 3. 


was he zealous to do it? At the point of time when the injunc- 
tion was delivered, or at a subsequent period? He evidently 
means to say that on this point he needed_no special counsel, 
as his zeal in this direction was habitual to him. . Alford says, 
“Then and always: it was my habit ”—and refers to Rom. xv, 
25-27 ; 1 Cor. xvi, 1-4; 2 Cor. viii, 4; Acts xxiv, 17, as proof 
of his habitual orovd7. 

Ellicott finds it difficult to evade the force of Alford’s view, 
and shelters himself behind Winer’s denial of this usage in the 
New Testament. His bent is manifestly towards regarding it 
as a gnomic Aorist. His language is: “The Aorist is here cor- 
rectly used, not for the Perfect, (Conybeare,) nor even for the 
Pluperfect, nor yet exactly as expressing the Aabzt, (compare 
Alford,) this usage being somewhat doubtful in the New Tes- 
tament, (see Winer, ete.,) but simply an historical fact which 
belongs to the past, without its being affirmed or denied that 
it may or may not continue to the present.” This distinguished 
and very accurate grammatical exegete seems here to feel the 
force of employing this as a gnomic Aorist, but shrinks from 
adopting in the exposition a usage not sanctioned by the recog- 
nized grammatical authority of Winer. The other passages 
adduced, however, justify the use here, and show that Paul 
employs the Aorist in this case to assert his habitual zeal in 
remembering the poor, and hence that the counsel they had 
received had added nothing to him. 

The passages, however, of the greatest importance in this 
connection are yet to be considered. 

Rom. iii, 23, is well worthy of attention in regard to its Aorist. 
It is, mévtec yao huaptov, kat dorepodvrat Tyo ddgi¢ To} Ocod. This 
verse is translated in our late Revision, “ For all have sinned, and 
fall short of the glory of God.” That our revisers have felt a 
difficulty in the employment of this Aorist, in the usual Aoris- 
tic sense, is clear. It was one of the cardinal laws of the Com- 
mittee to translate tenses uniformly, and they have adhered to 
their law in the case of the Aorist with great pertinacity. The 
difficulty of connecting the ordinary sense of the Aorist with 
the present tense, in the second clause of the sentence, con- 
fronted them, and they translate the Aorist by the Perfect. On 
the other hand, the very same word, in the very same tense, in 
Rom. vy, 12, is translated “sinned,” without the “have.” If 


jpaptov (Rom. iii, 23) should be translated as a gnomie Aorist, the 
difficulty would be removed, and a plain and simple proposition 
would result—* All sin, and fall short of the glory of God.” 

Is not this translation of the Aorist demanded by the context? 
Paul is aiming to convince the self-righteous Jew, not merely 
of past sinfulness, but of present transgressions which prevent 
him from procuring salvation by the works of the law, and 
hence he urges their present condition as a reason for their ac- 
ceptance of salvation by grace through faith. (See Tholuck on 
Romans, 1. ¢.) 

Dr. Shedd (“ Commentary” on Romans, 1. ¢c.) declares, that 
“the apostle has in mind a particular historical event, the same, 
namely, with that alluded to in mévre¢ fjuaproy, of chap. v, 12, 
the sin in Adam,” while Tholuck, Meyer, and Phillipi regard 
the reference of the Aorist to individual transgressions. The 
force of this Aorist is nowhere, however, more clearly put than 
by Dr. Whedon, (see “ Commentary” on Romans, 1. ¢.,) who 
declares that “the phrase is tantamount to all men sin.” The 
only point on which we insist here is, that it is the expression 
of the gnomic usage, a general fact which they could not deny, 
which the apostle is urging upon their attention. It is not 
sufficient to claim that their sin is merely that of sinning in 
Adam, which produced corruption of nature and consequent 
actual transgressions; for he has discussed, in the first and 
second chapters of this same epistle, the present condition of 
Jews and Gentiles, as actual transgressors, and has shown that 
they cannot extricate themselves from their condition without 
gracious interposition. It is their habitual state as sinful and 
sinning that is before the mind of the apostle. 

Another important passage is found in Rom. v, 12: Kat 
obtwo sig mavTacg dvOpeiTove 6 Odvarog AiAAOsy, ef’ @ TaVTES Huap- 
tov. The late Revision translates: “And so death passed 
unto all men, for that all sinned.” As already noticed, they 
have here preserved a strict Aoristic sense. But is not this 
also best rendered, as a gnomic Aorist, “for that all sin?” 

Having shown that this is a legitimate use of the Aorist in 
the New Testament, we may well inquire whether it is not the 
proper and intended use of the Aorist in this particular passage. 

The Revisers’ translation carries with it the dogmatic infer- 
ence that all sinned in Adam, and places death as the penalty 


of that single sin. Is that the only sin that receives this pen- 
alty, or is it the habit of sinning which belongs to man’s 
nature and which is ever working death ? 

This gnomic usage gives a philological basis to that form 
of interpretation which has been accepted by so many writers 
on the theological conceptions of Paul. Dr. Whedou, who has 
in his “Commentary ” stated so clearly the train of thought of 
the apostle, has forcibly presented the force of the Aorist in 
several of Paul’s passages. The fact, then, that so many 
writers, including De Wette, Stuart, and Whedon, have given 
a meaning to this clause which is most natural and in harmony 
with this usage, is a strong proof that the gnomic Aorist is not 
foreign to the idiom of the New Testament. 

The sixth chapter of Romans is an instance of similar usage 
of the apostle. We place in connection Rom. vi, 4-9, in Greek, 
and in the two latest English versions: 


Lvverdgnvev odv avto Ota Tov Banriouatoc sic Tov Odvatov, iva 
adoreo nyée0n Xovotoc éx vexo@v dia tH¢ ddéN¢o Tov TaTedc, OUTwWE 
kal qusic év KaLVvOTNTL Swi TEpLTAaTHOWNEV, El yao CvudLToL yeyova- 
pEv TO Owoltapare Tov Gavdrov ovTov, GAAG Kal THC avacrdcEws éod- 
psOa, TOvTO yrvaokortes, Ort 6 Tadalog HUsY dvOpwToc ovvecTtave@by, 
iva KatapynOy T6 oGua THG aGwaptiac, TOD pnKEeTL dovAEvELY TUac TH 
auaoTia, 6 yao adroOavar Oedtxaiwrat ard THC Gapriac. ei dé aTreOa- 
vowev ody XoloTw, TLoTEvomey OTL Kal ovvgnoousy avT@, eiddTEC rt 
Xovotoc éyepbeig éx vexp@y obkétt GTroOvyoKEl, Odvatoc avTov ovKETL 
KUQLEVEL, 


Therefore we are buried with him by baptism into death: that 
like as Christ was: raised up from the dead by the glory of the 
Father, even so we also should walk in newness of life. For if 
we have been planted together in the likeness of his death, we 
shall be also in the likeness of his resurrection: Knowing this, 
that our old man és crucified with him, that the body of sin might 
be destroyed, that henceforth we should not serve sin. For he 
that is dead is freed from sin. Now if we be dead with Christ, 
we believe that we shall also live with him: Knowing that Christ 
being raised from the dead dicth no more; death hath no more 
dominion over him.—Authorized Version. 


We were buried therefore with him through baptism into 
death: that like as Christ was raised from the dead through the 
glory of the Father, so we also might walk in newness of life. 
For if we have become united with him by the likeness of his 
death, we shall be also by the likeness of his resurrection; know- 
ing this, that our old man was crucified with him, that the body 
of sin might be done away, that so we should ne longer be in 


bondage to sin; for he that hath died is justified from sin. But if 
we died with Christ, we believe that we shall also live with him; 
knowing that Christ being raised from the dead dieth no more; 
death no more hath dominion over him.—fevised Version. 


The early English translations, Wiclif, Tyndale, Rheims, 
Geneva, translated these Aorists, namely, ovverdpqusy, ovveotav- 
ew6n, ete., ina Perfect sense, apparently assured that it was a 
general fact or experience which the writer was enforcing. 
The consensus by so many translators as to the meaning of 
the apostle may serve as a justification of the view that here 
also he is employing this Aoristic usage. 

The passage in Romans viii, 29, 30, is an additional text 
which clainis attention here. The Revised translation is: 
‘For whom he foreknew, he also foreordained to be con- 
formed to the image of his Son, that he might be the firstborn 
among many brethren: and whom he foreordained, them he 
also called: and whom he called, them he also justified: 
and whom he justified, them he also glorified.” Allusion has 
already been made to these verses in the reference to Butt- 
man’s Grammar. The ordinary method of explaining these 
Aorists is that of Winer: “In Rom. viii, 30, éddtace is used 
because he in regard to whom God has accomplished the 
dixacodv has already obtained from him the dogdfeoOai also, 
though the reception of the ddga as an actual possession be- 
longs to the future.” 

It is as if God looked upon the ddéa as already accomplished, 
and that Paul introduced several Aorists in their ordinary 
sense, and then the last one on the ground indicated by Winer. 
Is it not better to assume with Buttman that mpoéyvw, mpowdpioer, 
éexddsoev, édtkaiwoey, éddgacev, are gnomic Aorists, and set forth 
God’s plan of securing the final salvation of his people, which 
must inevitably bring them to glory? “For whom he fore- 
knows, he foreordains: and whom he foreordains, them he also 
ealls: and whom he calls, them he also justifies: and whom he 
justifies, them he also glorifies.” 

It would not be wise to make dogmatic considerations the 
basis of grammatical laws; nor, on the other hand, should 
grammatical rules override the plain sense of any passage. 
Our grammars arose out of a careful study of the meanings 
of the writings discussed, and not the writings out of the 


grammars. Grammar is still a progressive science, and every 
attempt to add to the meaning of passages through philology 
cannot be entirely without use. . 

When we take into consideration that the gnomic Aorist 
existed through all the ages of Greek literature, from Homer 
onward, that it is a recognized usage in Hebrew grammarians, 
“and is employed clearly in the Septuagint, that it is sup- 
ported by the best grammatical authority, and that it is clearly 
stamped on several New Testament passages, it is impossible 
not to recognize it as a usage of New Testament Greek gram- 
mar, and to give it a wider application than it has thus far 
received. 


TI.—SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE GREEK ARTICLE 
IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Tue doctrine of the Greek article has attracted the attention 
of New Testament critics for generations, and is still an unset- 
tled problem. An inquiry into its nature and the application 
of it to some disputed points in exegesis is not unworthy of 
attention. Some of the best grammarians hold that no definite 
rules can be laid down in relation to it, the exceptions being so 
numerous as almost to exclude the idea of a well-defined law. 
Buttman (“ New Testament Grammar”) says :* 


In reference to the definite article the rules and regulations 
given in the grammars hold good, so far as in a subject so deli- 
cate we can talk of rules. For the endeavor to lay down fixed 
laws respecting the use of the article many a learned and labori- 
ous inquiry has already come to naught ; and the intention ought 
at length to be abandoned of forcing the use or the omission of 
the article under precise regulations which find the proof of their 
nullity and uselessness in the throng of exceptions which it is 
necessary to subjoin straightway to almost every rule laid down. 


Such a statement practically excludes the article from any 
positive service, in disputed cases, to the exegete, by making 
it a matter of impossibility to show that the writer under con- 
sideration had any positive reason for its use or omission. 

Language, however, is so subtle and, when employed by the 
careful writer, so accurate that such a view would be destruc- 
tive of all satisfactory interpretation of the article. Every 
body almost involuntarily employs and omits the article, if not 
with a definite object, yet with a definite result. It is practi- 
cally impossible that a writer, especially in an argumentative 
production, should use the article or any other element of 
speech so loosely as to create embarrassment on the part of the 
reader as to the true meaning intended to be conveyed. We 
shall in this discussion consider first what is the distinguishing 
feature of the employment. or omission of the article in the 
New Testament, and then apply it particularly to some passages 
which may serve as illustrations. 

It is conceded that it was originally a demonstrative pronoun, 
and that in the development of the Greek language it natu- 

* Thayer's translation, p. 85. 


rally assumed its present form and its distinct meaning. Cur- 
tius* says: “It seems to set forth an object, either as a single 
one (the individualizing article) or as a class (the generic arti- 
cle)” Crosby} says: “The article is prefixed to substantives 
to mark them as definite.” Donaldsont says: “The chief em- 
ployment of the definite article is to distinguish the subject 
from the predicate; for from the nature of the case the sub- 
ject is considered to be something definite, of which something 
general is predicated or denied.” Winer’s New Testament 
Grammars remarks: “ When 6, 7, 6 is employed as strictly an 
article before a noun, it marks the object as one definitely con- 
ceived, whether in consequence of its nature, or the context, 
or some circle of ideas assumed as known.” 

It is clear from all these statements that the definite article 
has a meaning which cannot be ignored in any accurate exegesis 
of a Greek author. The grammars of the language abound 
in rules for its introduction and omission, showing thereby that 
there must be laws that control its insertion, even though they 
cannot accurately define what they are. Middleton’s great 
work on the Greek article is a splendid exhibition of fine critical 
acumen employed ona worthy subject of scholastic and practical 
inquiry. It is, however, apparent from a study of the exegesis 
of the New Testament, as exhibited in our best commentaries, 
that the force of the article is still an unsettled problem. Two 
of the best of modern commentators, Alford and Ellicott, seem 
to have no clear conception of its use when employed, or of 
the significance of its omission. Alford on Romans, and Elli- 
cott on Galatians, seem to employ the article with véuo¢ almost 
indiscriminately. The late revisers of the New Testament 
were evidently embarrassed in the same way, and have at times 
produced confusion in the translation from this very cause. 

In order to make the discussion more specific, it is best to 
employ a word which gives full scope for variety of opinion 
and on which diversity of opinion is most marked, namely, 
vouoc. The earliest indication we have of the difficulty of ex- 
plaining this word is found in the changes of text which have 
evidently arisen out of the tendency to make véo¢, whether with 
or without the article, mean the same thing. Let Rom. ii, 13, 


* Sec. 370, Harper’s edition. + Sec. 520. 
t Sec. 394. § Thayer’s translation, p. 105. 


serve as an example. The Tewtus Peceptus reads, ob yap of 
dxpoatat rod vouov dikator rapa TH Os, GAA’ of mointal Tod vouov 
OtKawOjoovTat. 

It will be seen that Alford, Lachmann, Tregelles, Tischen- 
dorf, Westcott and Hort, as also our late revisers, omit the 
article before véwo¢ in both eases. That it should be omitted is 
manifest from the most cursory examination of the manuscript 
authorities. The Sinaitic, the Alexandrian, the Vatican, are 
unanimous in its omission. The only question is, Why was it 
ever inserted at a later date, and why was it retained so long, 
when the evidence against it is so overwhelming? The readi- 
est and most satisfactory solution is that 6 véuo¢g was regarded as 
meaning the Mosaic law, and as they supposed that the apostle 
had in mind that law in this verse, it was necessary to insert 
the article so as to express it properly. 

The different views of this subject will most clearly appear 
by quoting from two of the most distinguished of modern 
exegetical scholars, their view of the same passage of Scripture, 
namely, Gal. ii, 19: éy6 ydp did vouov vouw drréSavov iva Ces Siow. 
Ellicott translates, “ For I truly through the law died to the 
law,” etc. He remarks in exposition: 


(1.) Nouog in each case has the same meaning. (2.) That 
meaning, as the context requires, must be the Mosaic law (verse 
16), no grammatical arguments founded on the absence of the 
article having any real validity. 


On the other hand Lightfoot translates, “ I through law died 
to law.” His view is: 

The written law—the Old Testament—is always 6 véuoc. At 
least, it seems never to be quoted otherwise. Nowo¢ without the 
article is “law,” considered as a principle, exemplified no doubt 
chiefly and signally in the Mosaic law, but very much wider 
than this in its application. In explaining the passage, therefore, 
we must seek for some element in the Mosaic law which it had 
in common with law generally, instead of dwelling on its special 
characteristics as a prophetic and typical dispensation. 


A difference in interpretation so marked as that just shown 
zould not exist if there were a grammatical law for the use of 
the article which had universal acceptance. Such agreement 
does not now exist, and until it takes place we cannot have a 
settled exegesis of many passages of Scripture, especially those 


in which the article is omitted. The best putting of the use 
of the Greek article is that of Mr. T. S. Green, in his “ Gramn- 
mar of the New Testament,” page 6. His language is: 


In that form of language which has been taken as a standard, 
the article is prefixed to a word, or combination of words, when 
there is intended to be conveyed thereby, in the particular in- 
stance, an idea already, in some degree, familiarized to the mind: 
it points to a previous familiarity, real or presumed. Definiteness 
attaches to the general idea which is conveyed by a word or 
combination of words, when the idea is to be identified with one 
which has either been already impressed upon the mind or is 
suggested by another that has been so impressed; and the article, 
as a sign of this identification, is closely and consequentially, but 
not primarily, connected with definiteness. 


It will be seen that this definition of the meaning of the 
article differs materially from that ordinarily given by gram- 
marians, and that Winer maintains the old idea. The point 
made by Green, however, can be maintained, as he has done 
by numerous instances, both in the classics and in the New 
Testament writings. When 6 vouo¢g is employed we understand 
by it the well-known law, the law of Moses, familiar to those 
to whom the Scriptures were originally written. 

It does not follow, however, that because the article always 
means that which is familiar to the speaker or writer, the same 
is not true sometimes of the employment of the same word 
without the article. It often occurs that, in ordinary and collo- 
quial style, the article is omitted even when referring to that 
which is understood to be well known and familiar. We need 
not hesitate to admit that, in a number of instances in Paul’s 
epistles, Paul uses the word véuo¢e without the article for the 
Mosaic law, but with a breadth of meaning which would be 
lost if the article were inserted. 

it becomes, then, a matter of considerable moment what is 
the significance of the absence of the article. This point has 
not been so carefully treated by grammarians as it deserves. 
Its absence is explained in various ways, and meanings have 
been assigned to its omission growing out of the requirements 
of the passage, but a law of meaning does not appear to have 
been laid down with precision. In this connection a remark 
of Rev. C. J. Vaughan, D.D., in his notes on the Epistle to the 
Romans, (ii, 25,) is worthy of attention: “The absence of the 


article directs attention to the quality, nature, character, etc., 
of the thing spoken of, not to its mere substance.” In further 
application of it to véuoc, he says: 

The presence of the article would have restricted to the Jewish 


law, in particular, that which without the article is general in its 


application, however deeply tinged with Jewish thought and expe- 
rience. 


With the conception, then, that the presence of the article 
indicates that the thing mentioned is well known both to the 
reader and the writer, and that its absence calls attention to the 
word with which it is connected in its qualitative aspect, we 
have a sufficient groundwork to proceed with the inquiry into 
the usage of the New Testament, especially of Paul’s writings, 
in its relation to vduoc. At least, we have secured a working 
hypothesis which can be tested by application to a number of 
passages where this word is employed. 

We will take for consideration some of the passages men- 
tioned in Winer’s Grammar (Moulton’s translation, p. 152) to 
show that vduo¢ without the article means the Mosaic law. 
Let it also be borne in mind that no exception is here taken 
to the statement that it does sometimes mean the Mosaic law, 
even without the article; but it is here maintained that when 
the article is absent from véyoc, the Mosaic law is not the ex- 
clusive or main idea in the writer’s mind, and which he desires 
to convey to his readers. We will begin by a passage which 
indicates Paul’s stand-point, one in which the vdyo¢ without 
the article is referred by him to the Mosaic law—Phil. ili, 6- 
It is well known that the law of Moses most naturally occurred 
to Paul’s mind, seeing that it formed an essential part of his 
early training. He was a “ Hebrew of the Hebrews; as touch- 
ing the law, a Pharisee; ... as touching the righteousness 
which is in the law, found blameless.” His thought had 
usually turned to the law in which he had been reared, and 
this gave color to his modes of expression. We note that the 
vouo¢ is without the article in both places in the above passage, 
and yet the revisers translate it the daw in both instances. 
Ellicott, with his tendency to undervalue the force of the arti- 
cle, says: ‘‘Néwo¢ is here the ‘Mosaic law;’” and he trans- 
lates, “im respect of the law (of Moses) a Pharisee.” Again, in 
the next clause which employs the word, dccavoovyny rv év 


vou yevdouevoc dueutroc, he translates, “righteousness that is in 
the law,” and adds, “All limitations of véwo¢, for example, ‘spe- 
cialia instituta,’ ‘traditionem patrum,’ are completely untena- 
ble.” The meaning of the apostle seems rather.to be, legally a 
Pharisee ; and, as touching legal righteousness, blameless. He 
was not a Pharisee according to the law of Moses, and he proves 
sin against all men so far as keeping the law perfectly was con- 
cerned. He is here speaking of law in its broader aspects, and 
hence the article is properly omitted. 

The Epistle to the Romans opens a broad field of investigar 
tion as to the employment of véyo¢g with and without the article. 
Rom. ii, 12,13: “ For as many as have sinned without law shall 
also perish without law; and as many as sinned under law 
shall be judged by law; for not the hearers of the law shall be 
just before God, but the doers of the law shall be justified.” It 
will at once be recognized that the late revisers have omitted 
the article before law, in conformity with the Greek, whereas 
the Zextus Receptus inserts the article in every case. It is 
evident that Paul did not omit the article without reason. 
The law in the apostle’s mind was, no doubt, the Mosaic law ; 
but if that had been mainly, or solely, in his mind, he could 
readily have inserted the article, and his meaning would have 
been clear. By its omission he indicates that the word “law” 
is applied in its qualitative aspect, such a thing as law, “by the 
application to this case of the rule laid down for them in any 
particular revelation under which they live.”* He is speaking 
of any law which they regard as a duty. The Mosaic law was 
fundamentally the law in connection with which his argument 
originated ; but his mind here takes a broader range, and he 
affirms of all law that which he has elsewhere affirmed of obe- 
dience to the law of Moses. The context demands this broader 
view. He affirms “wrath and indignation, tribulation and an- 
guish, upon every soul of man that worketh evil, of the Jew 
first, and also of the Greek; but glory and honor and peace 
to every man that worketh good, to the Jew first, and also 
to the Greek: for there is no respect of persons with God.” 
He follows it by the great principle, that men shall be judged 
by the law under which they are placed, and that it is univer- 
sally true that “not the hearers of a law are just before God, 


* Vaughan, J. c. 


but the doers of a law shall be justified.” Here clearly the 
omission of the article indicates this broader application of 
the word “law.” With the article inserted, as it is in the 
feceptus, this broader meaning, which was evidently in the 
apostle’s thought, is excluded from the view of the reader, 
whereas its absence illumines the whole reasoning of the 
apostle. 

The next passage which Winer applies to the Mosaic law 
without the article is Rom. ii, 23. We insert the Greek from 
the late revisers’ text: 6¢ év vouw kavydoat, da Tig TapaBdcewe 
TOV vouov TOY Bedv adryudgecc. The revisers’ translation is: “Thou 
who gloriest in the law, through thy transgression of the law 
dishonorest thou God?” It will be seen that the revisers insert 
the article in the first clause before “law ” when it is not in the 
Greek. They felt, however, the force of its absence, and in the 
margin, as an alternative rendering in that clause, read a law 
for the law. This is certainly one of the strongest cases for 
the use of vduo¢ without the article meaning the Mosaic law 
which can be found in all Paul’s writings. Two explanations 
of the absence of the article with the first vduwoc, and its pres- 
ence with the second, are possible. One is to give to the first 
vouo¢ the broader meaning, law in general, a law, and to regard 
the second article as inserted to call attention to that law, by 
way of emphasis: “Those who gloried in a law, by the trans- 
gression of that law dost thou dishonor God?” (Vaughan’s 
translation.) The other is to regard both as referring to the 
Mosaic law, but regarding the absence of the article with the 
first vduo¢ as showing its qualitative aspect. ‘Thou that glo- 
riest in Jaw,” meaning thereby not in the possession of the law, 
but thou that gloriest in such a thing as law. Paul, for the 
moment, allows the Mosaic law to sink from his mind, and calls 
attention to their legal glorying by the omission of the article. 
He then returns in the next clause to the Mosaic law, of which 
he is at this point specially treating. It does not seem possible 
that Paul should use the same word with and without the article 
in such close juxtaposition with precisely the same meaning. 
If, however, the principle with which we started is accepted, 
namely, that the presence of the article marks that which is 
familiar and well known, and its absence gives a broader and 
qualitative aspect to the thing with which it is connected, we 


have a clear elucidation of these passages without resort to any 
arbitrary employment of it. 

The next passage cited by Winer in support of his propo- 
sition is Rom. ili, 81: véuov ody Katrapyovper dia tho TioTEwC; M7 
yévotto: GAAd vouov icreuev. Here again the revisers waver as to 
the article, translating ¢he law in the text, but inserting daw in 
the margin: “Do we then make the law of none effect through 
faith? God forbid: nay, we establish the law.” Neither vdso¢ 
in this verse has the article, and yet in both cases they insert it 
in the translation. The reason for it is, no doubt, because both 
before and immediately following the apostle is writing of the 
law of Moses; hence, at first view it seems out of harmony to 
introduce law in general so abruptly. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that Paul abounds in abrupt transitions, and such a 
change, from the special to the general, and conversely, ought 
not to be a matter of surprise. There is no necessity for that 
explanation here. The verse is introduced by the post-positive 
particle ody, which, according to Hadley, (““Grammar,” sec. 886,) 
means “ therefore, consequently,” stronger than dpa. It may 
fitly be regarded, therefore, as the conclusion of a previous dis- 
cussion and broader in its application. He means by the omis- 
sion of the article to say, “ Do we, then, by means of the faith 
which we preach as necessary to salvation, make daw of no ac- 
count? On the contrary, we by this very means establish law.” 
He thus speaks of all law as a revelation of duty, and not exclu- 
sively of the law of Moses. 

Rom. iv, 18-15, is another passage cited to prove the use of 
vouo¢g without the article to mean the Mosaic law: Ov yao dia 
vouov h émrayyeAia TO ’ABPadu 7} TH oTEQuate abtov, TO KAnpoVvéwov 
avTov elvat Kdopov, GAAG Ota StKaLtoobvng TidTEwc: el yae ol EK VOpLOv 
KAnoovopuot, KeKévaTat h TiotTtc, Kat KaTHOyNTat H Enayyedia: 6 yao 
vouo¢ doyijv Katepacéra, etc. Here again the revisers insert the 
article when it is not in the Greek: “ For if they which are of 
the law be heirs, faith is made void,” ete. Suppose, however, we 
translate literally, “If they which are of daw be heirs, faith is 
made void,” how much more expressive the passage becomes. It 
makes a direct antithesis between law and faith as a ground of 
heirship. In the apostle’s argument there were but two grounds 
of heirship—works and faith. He is here treating of great fun- 
damental principles, the antagonism between works and faith 


as a basis of salvation, and hence vduo¢ is most properly without 
the article, and the apostle here has no direct reference to the 
Mosaic law. The last clause of the fourteenth verse, however, 
does insert the article with marked significance. The law—the 
Mosaic law with which you are so familiar—worketh wrath. 
He proves the general law which he is maintaining by the spe- 
cific case of the law of Moses. Thus the absence and presence of 
the article are rich in significance, as is shown in the fifteenth 
verse, where the article is again omitted: ob dé ob« &ore vopoc, 
ovdé tapaBaore. “ But where there is no law, neither is there 
transgression.” A more literal rendering is, “ But where a 
law is not, neither is there transgression.” It does not mean 
where the law of Moses is not there is no transgression, but 
where law does not exist transgression does not exist. Here 
again the absence of the article has a clear significance. 

Rom. vii, 1, is also cited as a proof that the absence of the 
article does not invalidate the use of the vdéuo¢ for the Mosaic 
law: "H dyvosire, ddeAgol, (yrvdoxovte yap vopov Aadé,) Ste 6 vouog 
KupisieL TOD dvOpwTov é&p’ Soov Xpdvov 6H. The revisers trans- 
late: “Or are ye ignorant, brethren (for I speak to men 
that know the law), how that the law hath dominion over a 
man for so long time as he liveth.” The first véuo¢g is without 
the article, but is translated the law, with an alternative ren- 
dering in the margin, namely, daw. How accurately the ab- 
sence of the article indicates precisely what Paul is intending 
to say! He is apparently commending their readiness to un- 
derstand his argument, and he incidentally remarks, “I am 
speaking to men conversant with law.” They are therefore 
prepared to comprehend the illustration he is about to use. 
The absence of the article seems to be as necessary for the 
thought of the apostle with the first véuo¢ as its presence is with 
the second. He shows the accuracy of his writing in this deli- 
cate use of the article. 

A passage from First Corinthians will further illustrate that 
there is a distinction between véyoc with and without the 
article more clearly marked than is admitted by Winer. 1 Cor. 
ix, 20: Kal eyevduny rot¢ “lovdatorg w¢ *lovdaioc, iva *lovdaiovg 
Kepdjow’ Tob bd vouov w¢ bd vouoy, pn Sv abTo¢ bd vouov, iva 
rove b7d vouor xepdjoxw. The revisers translate: “And to the 


Jews I became as a Jew, that I might gain Jews; to them 
6 


that are under the law as under the law, not being myself 
under the law, that I might gain them that are under the 
law.” It is to be observed here that the article is not em- 
ployed at all in this verse in connection with vouoc, and yet 
the revisers have inserted it in every case. It will also be 
observed that in each instance vduog is directly preceded by a 
preposition. “Middleton on the Greek Article,” chap. vi, 
sec. 1, regards the omission of the article following prepositions 
as anomalous. His assumption is that following a preposition 
the noun becomes anarthrous. It is well to examine this, for 
if it be so, an element of uncertainty is thereby added to the 
exegesis of important passages. Middleton says, in this same 
connection: “ Hence it is evident that the absence of the ar- 
ticle in such instances affords no presumption that the nouns 
are used indefinitely. Their definiteness or indefiniteness, when 
they are governed by prepositions, must be determined on other 
grounds.” 

This anomaly, if it be one, in linguistic criticism should only 
be allowed under the pressure of great exegetical necessity, and 
hence the inquiry may properly be raised whether a more cor- 
rect explanation will not follow a literal rendering, assuming 
that the presence and absence of the article are intentional. Let 
us first look at the passage last mentioned: “ And to the Jews 
I became as a Jew, that I might gain Jews.” That much of 
the translation is literal; that is, it is tote ’Iovdatore in the first 
clause and ’Iovdaiove in the last. He means to say that he be- 
came to the Jews a Jew, that he might gain Jews. The article 
indicates that he refers to the well-known Jewish people, and 
its absence to such as are Jews. The absence indicates the 
qualitative aspect which is in his mind. 

The view of the revisers’ translation seems to be that the 
next clause is co-ordinate with the first and adds nothing to the 
thought, for they translate, “ To them that are under the law, as 
under the law,” ete. Who were those who regarded themselves 
as under the Mosaic law but the Jews? Is it not more in con- 
sonance with the apostle’s meaning to regard the article as not 
omitted because of the preposition which precedes it, but be- 
cause he has advanced beyond the thought of the Jews, and is 
now considering all that are under law, whether they be Jew 
or Gentile. Was it not the practice of Paul to eat with the 


tiles, and thus, by conforming to their customs in things indif- 
ferent, gain them for Christ? Stanley (“Notes on OCorin- 
thians,” J. c.) regards those under law as “ Jewish proselytes, or 
Jewish converts to Christianity,’ while Alford (“Commentary,” 
2. c.) takes another view. He says: 


These again are not Jewish converts, nor proselytes, who would 
not be thus distinguished from other Jews, but are much the 
same as *Iovdaio, only to the number of them the apostle did not 
De not being himself under the law, whereas he was naturally 
a Jew. 


He affirms that the dvowo are the heathen. Far more rea- 
sonable are the remarks on the passage in Olshausen’s Com- 
mentary : 


It is best to regard the Jews and the dvowor, that is, Gentiles, 
as the leading contrasts, and the of i760 vouov, those under law, as 
a modification of the Gentiles. By the dvouoc cannot be meant 
one who acknowledges absolutely no law; such a one would be 
designated doeG7c, tmpious, but merely one to whom the Mosaic 
ceremonial was unknown. 


This view gives to the absence of the article a distinct mean- 
ing, and removes largely the embarrassment in the exegesis of 
the passage. 

This distinction will appear in connection with dfo¢ in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. Heb. i, 1, the revisers translate as 
follows: “God, having of old time spoken unto the fathers in 
the prophets by divers portions and in divers manners, hath at 
the end of these days spoken unto us in Ads Son,” ete. The 
margin reads a Son. The Greek is év 6, mm a Son. The re- 
visers again show their uncertainty by placing Ais Son in the 
text and a Son in the margin. The insertion of hzs before 
Son is entirely gratuitous, for although the personal pronoun 
may be a proper translation of the definite article, as Acts 
XVii, 28, tod ydp Kai yévoc éouév, “ for we are also his offspring,” 
it cannot be claimed as the proper translation of its omission. 
This passage is one where the explanation of the omission of 
the article as an anomaly will not answer. The importance of 
this passage, and its bearing on the doctrine of the omission of 
the Greek article after prepositions, will justify the insertion 
of Alford’s observations, as found in his Commentary, on the 
phrase év w6. 


The omission (of the article) would not at any time surprise 
us after a preposition; but here, after év tol¢ mpodjtatc, we 
should expect as an antithesis, év TG vid. Hence we must seek 
a reason beyond that usual idiomatic omission. Emphatic posi- 
tion will often dispense with the article, and this may be alleged 
here. But even thus we do not get at the final cause. If the 
Hosition of vid, wherever anarthrous, is emphatic to this extent, it 
must be for some reason stilllatent. Some have suggested official 
denomination, making vid¢ into a quasi-proper name. But this 
again is only an introduction to the final reason. Why is such 
an anarthrous name here used as designating our Lord? Now, 
then, we come to the word itself, as we must do in all such cases, 
for an account of the idiom. And that account here seems to be 
found in the peculiar and exclusive character of that relation to 
God which vidg expresses. We may say that Jesus is “the Son 
of God;” by this is definitely expressed the fact, and the distinc- 
tion from other sons of God implied: but we may also say that 
he is “Son of God;” and we thus give the predicate all fullness 
of meaning and prominence, and even more emphatically and defi- 
nitely express the exclusive character of his sonship. 


In Alford’s view the breadth of the predication involved in 
the omission of the article affirms the exclusiveness of Christ’s 
sonship. 

The difficulty in the translation of this phrase is shown by 
Peile in his Annotations on Hebrews, in a note on this verse. 
He says: 

"Ev vid, improperly rendered in our English version “by His 
Son,” cannot (although nouns, even when most definite, may be 
anarthrous after a preposition) have been intended by one who 
had just before written év roig meopyratc, to convey by the Son, as- 
sumed to be known by that name. ... We understand éy vid, 
dv EOnke KAnoovouov TavTwy to express the Eternal God’s Personal 
Revelation of himself, as in man’s form and on man’s behalf stand- 
ing in the relation of Son unto himself. 


It is sufficient for our purpose to show from these scholarly 
authorities that they distinctly recognize, what is apparent on 
the surface, that it will not do to trust the rule of the frequent 
omission of the article after prepositions, as laid down by 
Middleton and Winer, in a crucial case of exposition. The 
idea of the sonship of Christ runs through the whole passage, 
a sonship that involves divinity. The writer in this series of 
wonderful thoughts contrasts the communication of the old 
covenant by tot¢ mpopjracc, the well-known prophets whom he 
need not mention, with the new Revelation made known not 


in prophetic messengers, but in “a Son, whom he appointed 
heir of all things, through whom also he made the world.” 
Here again the absence of the article indicates the qualitative 
aspect under which the Son is viewed. It is in his character 
as Son, and not as servant or prophet or apostle, that he speaks 
to men from God. 

The remarks which have been made have been confined 
chiefly to the use of the article with vowoc. That word seems 
to be the most embarrassing. Winer takes pains to give the 
specific passages in which vouog without the article is employed 
for the Mosaic law. We have already indicated that is a dis- 
puted question, and cannot be disposed of without extensive 
and careful investigation. Prof. Moulton, in his note to Winer, 
says: ‘There is still difference of opinion on the proper inter- 
pretation of vdéuo¢ without the article.’ It has been shown 
that the revisers had no rule on this point, but that they often 
translated it as if it were present when it was not in the Greek, 
but did not omit it when it was present. They were careful, 
also, to place the literal meaning in the margin, so that the dif- 
ticulty might be manifest, and the reader might take his choice. 
Their translations are cited, not to call in question their high 
scholarship, which is beyond criticism, but to show that the 
scholarship of the world is divided on this point, and to raise 
the question whether there are not rules which govern the ar- 
ticle as well as other parts of speech. 

There is a necessity for more definiteness in this matter aris- 
ing out of the very nature of language and the necessity for an 
accurate understanding of its meaning. Arbitrary or tradi- 
tional interpretation should, as far as possible, yield to fixed 
grammatical laws. It is safe to affirm that there is no part of 
linguistic expression which cannot be reduced to scientific 
rules, if men have the patience and insight to discover what 
they are. The laws are there; it is the work of the student to 
find them. 

The words of Alford on Heb. i, 2, already referred to, are 
worthy of consideration in this connection. He refers to the 
language of Prof. Stuart to refute it : 


So far is this or any other usage of the article from being ar- 
bitrary, as Stuart here maintains, I will quote his sentence for a 
caution to tyros: “ After all the rules which have been laid down 


respecting the insertion or omission of tbe article in Greek, and 
all the theories which have been advanced, he who investigates 
for himself, and is guided only by facts, will find not a little that 
is arbitrary in the actual use of it. The cases are certainly very 
numerous where Greek writers insert or reject it at pleasure.” 
The direct contrary of this assertion is the fact, and cannot be 
too much impressed on every Greek Testament student. The 
rules respecting the article are rigid, and are constantly observed; 
and there is no case of its omission or insertion in which there 
was not a distinct reason in the mind of the writer—usually, but 
not always, discernible by the patient and accurate scholar among 
ourselves. 

To this view scholarship must come, and ont of such inves- 
tigations are to come some of the most precious thoughts of 
the New Testament. 

It is fitting that we should now turn attention to some con- 
siderations favoring the view of the article thus far insisted on. 
As already seen, it gives a clear and consistent explanation to a 
large number of passages of Scripture which without it are 
confused and almost contradictory. In order to a harmony of 
revelation there must also be a harmony of interpretation. This 
was one of the strong points made for the late revision. They 
made uniform laws for the guidance of all, and they insisted on 
giving the same meaning to words and tenses so far as practi- 
cable. It is interesting to notice how often the necessities of 
translation led them to discard their own rules, especially in the 
translation of the tenses and the meaning of prepositions. The 
rules, however, were necessary, and the influence of them of 
unspeakable importance in securing an accurate translation. 
When laws are rigidly followed, and all books are subjected to 
the same analysis as to language, the harmonies and the dis- 
erepancies at once appear. 

The accurate translation of the article gives a train of thought 
more in accord with the breadth of the views of Paul. Who- 
ever would study Paul carefully must remember that he was 
the apostle of breadth. He it was that conceived of the Gos- 
pel most fully in its relations to all mankind. It was as the 
apostle to the Gentiles that he magnified his office. He regards 
his call to preach to them a grace. It is natural, therefore, to 
expect that he would have a broader terminology than some of 
the others. The word véuoc, in its relation to the article, affords 
one of the best illustrations of this breadth. He employs the 


word without the article more frequently than any of the oth- 
ers. While the danger to the Jew lay in his dependence 
upon the Mosaic law for justification, he recognizes the danger 
of the Gentile in dependence upon his self-righteousness also. 
He strips the mask from both, and shows the whole world 
guilty before God. In the first chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans he portrays the fearful condition of the heathen 
world, and in the second the equally wicked condition of the 
Jewish world, even greater in its guilt, because they were in 
the possession of the published revelation of God. What is 
the conclusion which he reaches? It is found in Rom. iii, 20: 
Ovdte && Epywv vopov ob dikawwOjoerat madoa odps évortov dvtod, did 
yap vouov éniyvwoic duaptiag: “ Because by the works of the 
law shall no flesh be justified in his sight: for through the law 
cometh the knowledge of sin.” Such is the translation of our 
late revisers, inserting the article in both cases before “law” 
where it is not in the Greek. Such has been the uniform usage 
of our translators, Wiclif and Tyndale and Rheims; in brief, 
it has been assumed that Paul meant the Mosaic law only. 
Does not this view do injustice both to the breadth of the 
apostle’s views and to his argument? What is meant by his 
strong statement of the iniquities of the Gentile world? What 
is meant by his terrible arraignment of Judaism? Was it not 
to reach a conclusion vital to his discussion, namely, to show 
that the whole world was guilty before God? Now, why does 
he assume that the whole world is guilty before God? The 
verse under consideration is the answer. I use the language of 
our recent revisers’ translation, omitting only the article, which, 
according to the view here advocated, is inserted without an- 
thority : “ Because by works of law shall no flesh be justified 
in his sight: for through law cometh the knowledge of sin.” 
The omission of the article in the translation following its 
omission in Greek gives a clearness and application to the rea- 
soning which the insertion of it cannot give. How incon- 
gruous to affirm that the whole world was guilty before God, 
and then give as a reason that by the deeds of the law of 
Moses no eas shall be justified in his sight! What he de- 
clares is, that by works of law, either the revealed law or 
the law written in the heart, no flesh can be justified. It is 
a universal proposition, Law cannot justify; its primary and 


necessary function in respect to all sinners, is to produce a 
knowledge of sin. 

The next verse confirms this view. I quote again from the 
revisers’ translation: “ But now apart from the law a right- 
eousness of God hath been manifested, being witnessed by the 
law and the prophets.” A reference to the Greek will show 
that the first vduo¢ is without the article, while the second vduo¢ 
retains it. The translation, however, inserts it in both cases. 
The omission of the article makes the meaning clear. ‘ But 
now ‘apart from law,’” in any law whatever, “a righteous- 
ness of God hath been manifested;” it is a righteousness 
whose essential condition was faith and not works. 

Until one has entered into a comprehension of Paul’s acca- 
rate use of the article, he is to a certain extent hindered in his 
comprehension of the world-wideness of the apostle’s thought. 
It gives a revelation of the breadth of his views the more 
effective because it seems so incidental. 

It would be too much to claim for the general principle here 
advocated that it will explain all cases. It is safe, however, 
to assume that when a law can be found which will explain 
nine out of ten of the instances, it may well be regarded as 
a safe guide. There are elements which enter into the com- 
position of New Testament Greek, which must not be over- 
looked in an investigation like this. The old controversy be- 
tween the purists and Hebraists has passed away, and no on¢ 
will venture now to claim for the Greek of the New Testament 
an exact conformity to classic usage. It is an idiom, however, 
which has assumed a definite form and which has become 
closely studied, owing to the successful researches of Winer 
as seen in his very valuable Grammar. 

The influence of Hebrew on New Testament diction, though 
not so great as the early Hebraists claimed, is yet considerable; 
and affected the article as well as the other elements of 
language. Care must be taken, therefore, to discriminate be- 
tween a usage which is purely Greek and one which had its 
origin in Hebrew. In this particular the influence of the Sep- 
tuagint needs to be carefully traced. The genealogies in the 
first chapter of Matthew afford an illnstration of its influence. 
The article is omitted with the subject, and inserted with the 
object. Matthew i, 2: ’AGpadu éyévynoe tov "Ioadk: "Ioadk dé 


éyévynoe Tov "lanoB. This use of the article is found in the 
genealogy in the Septuagint, to wit, the fifth of Genesis. There 
are also phrases, idiomatic usages, which are readily recognized 
in all languages, but which do not come under any general law. 
It is sufficient if there can be found a general significance to 
its presence or absence which may always be recognized by the 
careful student. 

We have considered thus far the writings of Paul, who was 
skilled in classical Greek, as shown by his quotations, and 
whose style would be formed on Greek rather than on the 
Hebrew models. The Gospel of John may show us how care- 
fully the article was employed by a Palestinian Jew whose 
theology is based upon the Old Testament, who seems to have 
known Hebrew, whose language though Greek is strongly 
tinged with a Hebrew vocabulary and Hebrew modes of ex- 
pression. (See Plummer on St. John. Introduction, p. 28.) 

The commentator just mentioned calls attention to the sig- 
nificance of the article as used by John, who would not be 
supposed to be as accurate in this regard as those more con- 
versant with classical Greek. John v, 35, has been literally 
translated by the revisers with added force: “ He was the lamp 
that burneth and shineth,” a great improvement over our au- 
thorized: ‘“‘ He was a burning and a shining light.” John was 
the lamp, not the light. He was not merely a lamp, but the 
lamp, the well known herald of the Messiah, whose lamp was 
kindled at the true light, which was Christ. How much the 
rendering of the article adds to the force of the thought! 

In John vii, 51, notice the force of the article with véyo¢ in 
calling attention to the special Jewish law with which they were 
familiar: “ Doth our law (6 vouoc) judge a man, except it first 
hear from himself and know what he doeth?” The translation 
of the article by the possessive pronoun gives a good rendering 
of the force of the article and is material to the argument. 
Again, John xii, 36: “While ye have the light, believe on the 
light, that ye may become sons of light.” The absence of the 
article with “light” and “sons” in the last clause is noteworthy. 
It teaches the close relationship between the light and him who 
believes on it. It shows the qualitative aspect of the predicate. 
A similar force is given by the absence of the article in John 
xvi, 21, when “She remembereth no more the anguish, for the 


joy that a man is born into the world.” A man (évOpwr00), 
such a being as a man, a human being, is born into the world. 
It is the characteristic of that which is born which is thereby 
indicated rather than the birth of the individual child. 

There is another realm of New Testament expression which 
shows the importance of the proper understanding of the force 
of the article, namely, those which bear upon the names given 
to our Saviour, especially in his relationship to God. As an 
example of the presence and absence of the article in close 
connection take Eph. i, 3: EbAoynro¢ 6 Osd¢ nai mari Tod Kvelov 
nay *Inood Xovorov, etc. Revisers’ translation: “ Blessed be 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” Ellicott trans- 
lates: “God and the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” It is 
unnecessary to discuss the law of the grammarians on the repeti- 
tion of the article with nouns joined by the conjunction kat, as 
the object is to show the value of the absence and presence of 
the article. It is a rule of classic Greek that Oede with the 
article means the particular God, but without it divinity in 
general. Here Paul recognizes by the article with @ed¢ the per- 
sonal God. But is the next word the same or a different per- 
son, and why is the article wanting with the word Father, if 
it refers to the same person? Has not the noun tat7 a pred- 
icative force, and makes thereby a strong affirmation concern- 
ing God, namely, that the relation to our Lord Jesus Christ is 
that of Father? The relationship of God to Christ is that of 
father and son, not that of master and servant. 

Such a rendering is applied by T. S. Green (Grammar, p. 48) 
to John i, 14: ddgav d¢ wovoyevove mapa matedc. 

In this place povoyevove is virtually a substantive ; and itis also 
clear that the language might have been Tov povoyevove Tapa Tov 
matedc. Now, there can here be hardly any plea of license, and 
therefore the absence of the article is designed, and the object is 
to give the most effective expression of the characteristic cireum- 


stances of the mission of Jesus, standing in unapproachable con- 


trast to that of all other divine messengers, such, in fact, as is 
best expressed in the words of the parable, érz &va eiyev, vidy 
dyarnrov, . . . (Mark xii, 6), “And we beheld his glory, glory 
as of an only-begotten one come forth from a father, and, as such, 
contrasted with a mere servant, like Moses or the prophets.” 


If a further example of this mode of interpreting the absence 
of the article is needed, it will be found in John vii, 45: “The 


officers therefore came to the chief priests and Pharisees.” 
Pharisees being without the article shows that the latter in- 
volves some explanation of the former, or involves some pred- 
ication concerning the chief priests. Plummer (comment on 
passage) says: “The omission of tov¢ before Pagicaiove shows 
that the chief priests and Pharisees are now regarded as one 
body.” 

At this point we may pause, the object of this paper being 
to set forth an exposition of the Greek Article in the New 
Testament, not novel, but which has not yet taken its place 
among the accepted theories on that subject. The recognized 
view is represented by Winer in his incomparable “ Gram- 
mar of the Idiom of the New Testament Greek.” It is also 
proper to add, that the majority of interpreters have not 
explained the force of the omission of the article, especially 
with vouoc, as here advocated. That so many eminent biblical 
scholars have employed the more literal mode of rendering it, 
and that our late revisers have not entirely discarded it, but 
have shown how often the exact translation gives clearness and 
force to the argument, may be employed to prove at least that 
the tendency of modern scholarship is in the direction here in- 
dicated. Whatever may be the conclusions reached, the care- 
ful investigation of the minutest forms of expression in the 
Holy Scriptures must be a matter of permanent interest to all 
lovers of the truth as it is in Jesus, the Saviour. 

It has thus been attempted to place before the reader some 
observations on important passages of Scripture growing out 
of the laws governing the Greek article. As shown in the 
beginning, it is a matter which is regarded by some of the 
best grammarians as beyond the reach of our investigations, 
and that we must therefore be content with a few general 
principles. If we must come to that conclusion let it only be 
after constant application to the study of the word of God. It 
will be found generally that the nearer we come to literalness 
in our interpretations, the more we aim to be governed by what 
the word says, and not by what we think it ought to say, the 
more consistent will be our interpretations with each other, and 
the more surely, with the divine guidance, may we attain the 
“mind of the Spirit.” 


IV.—_THE REVISED VERSION OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. 


Tue time has not come for a complete critical estimate of the 
work of the Revisers of the New Testament, which has so 
recently made its appearance. The labors of so many eminent 
Christian scholars for ten and a half years cannot be satisfac- 
torily examined by any one in a few short months. The best 
that can at present be done by each individual in reviewing 
their work is to consider the general character of the revision, 
and to discuss such passages as he may have time and oppor- 
tunity to examine. The scholarship of the Revisers is unques- 
tioned, their integrity undoubted, and every inducement was 
before them to make this revision of the New Testament what 
it was expected to be, the representative of the best scholarship 
of the nineteenth century. No one will venture to charge them 
with want of fidelity or with unseemly haste. 

It is proper, however, that their work should be subjected to 
a rigid criticism. The version which this is to sueceed has 
been before the world for two hundred and seventy years; 
and it is no small proof of its general excellence that it 
has endured so long. It has deeply impressed itself on the 
language, literature, and life of all English-speaking people; 
its choicest passages have been chanted in music and recited in 
the ritual of the Church; it has been read in the hearing of 
the people with the most graceful elocution and with the most 
wonderful effect; the very form and the order of the words 


have fallen on the ears like sweetest music; so that any change, 
however slight, jars upon them like some strange discord. 

In our criticism of the Revised Version, then, it is not wise 
to lay too much stress on the rhythm of the Old Version, since 
the familiar language of that has formed the taste of the pres- 
ent generation. Its language in many places, no doubt, sounded 
very strangely to those who first heard it; and when years 
have made us familiar with the Revision it may be as hard to 
receive another version as it is now to receive this. Every 
change in a book so venerable and sacred must win its way by 
slow processes into the affections and confidence of the people. 

The Revised Version comes to us with presumptions in its 
favor which cannot be lightly set aside. 

1. It has long been conceded that a revision was needed. 

2. This revision has been instituted by competent authority, 
and carried through by gentlemen of acknowledged scholarship 
and fidelity. 

3. The work has not been confined to any denomination of 
Christians, but is the result of the united labors of evangelical 
Christendom, so far as our language is concerned. 

4, It is to be presumed that where changes have been made 
reasons satisfactory to the committee must have been offered, 
such possibly as may escape the observation of the individual 
student, however scholarly. 

These presumptions, however, should not free the work 
from candid criticism, since, however well the work is done, 
it is but another step in the march toward an absolutely 
perfect translation. 

All that could properly be demanded of the revisers is that 
their work should represent the present state of biblical schol- 
arship. It should be a work of truth, having no regard to 
sectarian opinions, neither inclined to orthodoxy nor hetero- 
doxy. As pure scholars, their sole aim must be to give to the 
people the most accurate translation possible. 

The main points demanding their attention may be com- 
prised under five general heads. The translation should rep- 
resent the present state of, 1, Text-Criticism ; 2, Grammatical 
Knowledge; 3, Lewicography; 4, Archeology ; 5, The English 
Language. 

Other matters of interest are mainly connected with these. 


The first, second, and fifth of these points will chiefly claim 
our attention in this paper. 

I. Changes originating in the criticism of the Greek text.— 
While it was not the direct aim of the revisers to “construct 
a continuous and complete Greek text,” yet it was necessary 
that they should substantially do so. At every step the first 
questions would be, “ What did the evangelist or apostle act- 
ually write?” “Are these the exact words of the inspired 
penman?” Whenever a possible change of text would require 
a change of translation, it was absolutely essential that the text 
should be settled as exhaustively as it was possible to do it. 
This is the part of the work on which we think the greatest 
stress of the revisers should have been laid. The uncertainty 
of the text has been so constantly urged by objectors to the 
Christian religion, that we must be able to say that the text 
which is here translated is the nearest possible attainment to 
the autographs of the original writers. This is especially im- 
portant inasmuch as but few of those who are to read the book 
are competent to pass judgment on it in this particular. Nor 
was it desirable that they should be. The number of great 
textual critics is not large, and this question must, therefore, 
be decided by the few rather than by the many. Nor is this 
statement any disparagement of the scholarship of those who 
have not made such studies a specialty. It only means that 
scholarship, in its highest forms, is not universal; that, for ex- 
ample, the most capable men in text-revision might not be the 
most valuable in translating, and vce versa. 

This committee had, however, abundant material ready to 
their hand. The authorities had been most carefully collated, 
and were within the reach of all. The latest and best critics 
have left the results of their labors. Lachmann, Tischendorf, 
Tregelles, and Alford had each lived long enough to finish edi- 
tions of the Greek Testament, valuable not only because of the 
conclusions they reached, but especially for the digest of mate- 
rials which accompany their texts. Thus, if any members of the 
committee were not professionals in this particular field, they 
had ample basis for judgment, and might have been a check on 
those who were in danger of extreme adherence to technical 
textual scholarship. In the judgment, therefore, of the whole 
body we have stronger assurances of a true Greek text than 


we should have had in the decision of those alone who were 
chiefly professional text-critics. 

We are, therefore, led to the conclusion that the text made 
by them, so far as it relates to the points on which different 
translations may arise, is the best now attainable; and, while we 
cannot agree with them in all their conclusions, we can readily 
accept their work in this regard as of the highest value. 

The most advanced advocates of a purely historical criticism 
cannot complain of this text. Lachmann, who first attempted 
the formation of a text solely on ancient authorities, was not 
more rigid in his adherence to them than the revisers. In the 
rigid adherence to the rule that the evidence must be “ decid- 
edly preponderating,” meaning thereby the documentary evi- 
dence, we think they have sometimes erred, but that they have 
insisted strongly on the most ancient authorities no one can 
question. On the wisdom of this we shall speak later. 

Dr. Roberts, (“ Companion to the Revised Version,”) who 
was a member of the committee, gives the authorities chiefly 
relied upon, namely: A, or the Alexandrian MS., fifth cent- 
ury; B, or the Vatican MS., fourth century ; C, or the Codex 
Ephraem, fifth century; D, or the Beza MS.; 8, or the Sina- 
itie MS., fourth century; of versions, Peshito Syriac, second 
century ; Old Latin, third century; Gothic, fourth century ; 
Coptic, third century ; Armenian, fifth century; Ethiopic, sixth 
century. He also mentions Clement of Rome, first century ; 
Justin Martyr and Irenzeus, second century ; Clement of Alex- 
andria, Tertullian, Cyprian, and Origen, third century. These are 
the chief witnesses on which they relied, and these must be the 
main sources of all true study of the New Testament text. 

By observing the results of their labors we can readily see 
that they have been largely governed by these authorities, giv- 
ing little weight to later manuscripts, and that they have almost 
entirely discarded subjective criticism. 

Let us notice some of the improvements in which we think 
nearly all modern scholarship will agree. It was well that they 
rejected the passage concerning the angel who “troubled the 
water.” John v, 4. The putting of this is true to fact. The 
marginal note saying, that “Many ancient authorities insert 
wholly or in part” this verse gives a fair statement of the evi- 
dence in the case, and while it asserts the preponderance to be 


for its omission, there is no attempt to discredit the opinion of 
those who, like Lachmann, an authority little likely to err on 
the side of subjective testimony, retain it. They declare by 
their note that its retention is, in their view, a possible reading, 
which is all that any one would now venture to claim for it. 

In Rom. viii, 1, the omission of “ who walk not after the 
flesh, but after the Spirit,” is in harmony with the best manu- 
script authority, and is adopted by the most eminent editors of 
the text. It is also demanded by the line of argument. In 
the revised text the verse now stands as a universal proposition, 
and gives great force to the apostle’s reasoning. The intro- 
duction of the omitted portions can be so readily accounted 
for that the case seems a very clear one. 

“The heavenly witnesses,” 1 John v, 7, 8, are so transpa- 
rently spurious that their omission caused no surprise on the 
part of those familiar with the facts, and these verses have 
long ceased to be appealed to in any doctrinal controversy. 
The most devoted advocate of the Trinity would not have ap- 
pealed to this passage for a long while past, so that it is wrong 
to say, as some Unitarians have done, that the argument for 
this doctrine is impaired by this omission. This doctrine is so 
inwoven with the whole New Testament that the removal of 
no single passage can possibly affect it. 

These are simply specimens of the good work the revisers 
have done in removing excrescences from the sacred text. 
There are some passages, however, on which we think their ac- 
tion has not been so wise. They have left some texts of great 
importance practically undecided, neither giving them a place 
as alternative readings nor placing them in the text, but putting 
them in an abnormal position as a part of the sacred narrative. 
A crucial case of this kind is Mark xvi, 9-20. We cannot but 
believe that the mode of its retention is unwise, and that, 
granting the conclusion at which they arrived, it would have 
been better to leave it as it was in our Authorized Version, and 
to accompany it with a marginal explanation. Its removal 
from close connection with verse 8 in a way to show that it is 
no part of Mark’s Gospel, and yet its retention as gospel, though 
by another author, is a refinement difficult to comprehend by 
the ordinary reader, and calculated to mislead many pious but 
uncritical readers. 


It is, we think, by no means proven that this is not a part of 
Mark’s Gospel. A look at any of the critical diseussions on this 
passage will not show such a preponderance of testimony against 
its genuineness as the committee’s action would indicate. 

A brief survey of the state of the evidence on this much- 
disputed passage will show that it might safely have been left 
as in the Authorized Version. Against it are the Vatican and 
Sinaitie manuscripts. The adverse testimony of the Vatican, 
however, is greatly impaired by the fact that a column is left 
vacant, as if there were something that needed to be inserted. 
One MS. of the Itala and two of the Aithiopic and the Ar- 
menian substantially omit it. Of the early Fathers, Eusebius 
is the only one now conceded to be against it. The statement 
of Dr. Roberts, (“ Companion,” p. 38,) quoted from Tregelles, 
that “ Eusebius, Gregory of Nyssa, Victor of Antioch, Seve- 
rus of Antioch, Jerome, as well as other writers, especially 
Greeks, testify that these verses were not written by St. Mark, 
or are not found in the best copies,” does not properly present 
the case. Burgon, in his book on “The Last Twelve Verses 
of the Gospel According to St. Mark,” has shown that these 
writers quoted from Eusebius, and that, therefore, their inde- 
pendent testimony is worthless. (See ‘“Hammond’s Textual 
Criticism,” p. 110.) 

The internal evidence cited against it arises out of supposed 
contradictions, namely, that verse 9 disagrees with Matthew 
xxvili, 1; that verses 19 and 20 are in opposition to the Ascen- 
sion on the fortieth day; that the style is manifestly not 
Mark’s, since it contains a number of words and phrases not 
elsewhere used by him. Among the editors Tischendorf and 
Meyer omit it, while Tregelles, Alford, and Westcott and Hort 
inser it after a separation, or in brackets, showing doubts of 
its genuineness. 

In its favor are almost all the great manuscripts, both un- 
cial and cursive, including the Alexandrian and the Codex 
Ephraem of the uncials; 33, the “Queen of the Cursives ;” 
and the Old Latin except k., Syriac, Memphitic, Gothic, and 
Georgian versions. Justin Martyr, Irenzeus, and Hippolytus 
approve its admission. The internal evidence is mainly 
in its favor. It is not likely that these statements, appar- 


ently contradictory to the others, would have been inserted 
7 


by any writer who was manufacturing an explanatory addi- 
tion. The whole section is a unit, and necessary to the com- 
pletion of the narrative. We cannot conceive of the Gospel 
of Mark closing with the eighth verse. This passage is de- 
fended by such critical scholars as Lachmann, Wordsworth, 
Ebrard, Lange, Scrivener. Scrivener closes his review of the 
evidence with these words: “All opposition to the authenticity 
of the paragraph resolves itself into the allegations of Euse- 
bius and the testimony of 8 B. Let us accord to them the 
weight which is their due; but against their verdict we can 
appeal to the reading of Irenzeus and of both the elder Syriac 
translations in the second century, of nearly all other versions, 
and of all extant manuscripts excepting two.” The argument 
against its being Mark’s, because of its style, has been urged 
against too many writings acknowledged to be genuine, to 
afford proof for its rejection. Such being the testimony in 
this passage, we think the committee, in view of the conserv- 
ative spirit in which they were pledged to act, would not only 
have been justified in leaving this passage untouched, but were 
required to do so. No sufficiently strong preponderating evi- 
dence to warrant a change is here apparent. In separating the 
passage from the rest of the Gospel they have, in fact, weak- 
ened its authority. We again assert that the truth would 
have been better served by a marginal explanatory note. 

The story of the woman taken in adultery, in John vii, 53, 
to viii, 11, is differently treated. It is broadly distinguished 
from the rest, and placed in brackets. Dr. Roberts says that the 
“yieht conclusion probably is, that it is no part of St. John’s Gos- 
pel, and yet is a perfectly true narrative which has descended 
to us from the apostolic age.” The brackets, then, mean that 
it does not belong to John’s Gospel, but is @ true narrative. 
The conclusion that the passage is not a part of John’s Gos- 
pel is not fully established when such scholars as Mill, Michae- 
lis, Bengel, Ebrard, Stier, and others retain and defend it as 
genuine. Even Alford, with whose text the Revisers agree, 
says: “After all, the most weighty argument against the passage 
is found in its entire diversity from the style of narrative of 
our Evangelist.” If this is the most weighty argument against 
it, both he and the Revisers might well have retained it in the 
text. The requirements of criticism would have been met by 


leaving it, as in the authorized version, with an explanatory 
note stating that “ many believe it to be a true narrative, but 
not a part of John’s Gospel.” 

Romans v, 1, presents a case in which the value of internal 
evidence has been too entirely overlooked. The Authorized 
Version reads, “ Therefore being justitied by faith, we have 
(&xouev) peace with God.” The Revised Version reads, “ Being 
therefore justified by faith, let ws have (&ywuevr) peace with God.” 

It is at once admitted that the hortatory form has the sup- 
port of the chief uncials, cursives, and versions; so that, if the 
decision were made solely on external evidence this is the un- 
doubted reading of the text. Scrivener gives, in favor of the 
indicative, “s* B® F G (in spite of the contrary testimony of 
f. g., their respective Latin versions,) P, the majority of the 
cursive manuscripts, Epiphanius, Cyril, and the Slavonic. The 
later Syriac seems to combine both readings.” 

We have in this an acknowledged case for the discussion of 
the admissibility of internal evidence. While we admit that 
its employment is exceedingly dangerous, it does not thereby 
follow that it is to be set aside altogether, and here seems a 
proper place for its use. Notwithstanding the weight of ex- 
ternal evidence for the subjunctive, there is, nevertheless, suf- 
ficient authority in favor of the indicative to prevent a rash 
rejection of it, 

In the first place, cursive manuscripts may, although later in 
date, represent earlier texts than the most ancient uncials. They 
may be copies of some that have passed away and of which we 
have no trace. In the next place, the manuscripts may be 
valuable for the notes of the corrector. While the corrector, 
in his attempt to make the meaning more clear, has often 
changed the text for the worse, it is nevertheless possible that 
his corrections may represent a removal of errors. With the 
acknowledged difficulty of copying any manuscript accurately, 
we may well pause before we give the sole importance always 
to the first hand. 

In the text before us both 8 B have éyouey by the hands of 
correctors, and this fact, together with the very great difficulty 
of reconciling the subjunctive with the course of the argu- 
ment, has led some of the most eminent critics to vary in their 
conclusions. 


Alford, who reads éxouev, in his note shows the almost 
overpowering influence of internal evidence in favor of &youev, 
against which he struggled. His language is: “It is impossible 
to resist the strong manuscript authority for the reading éyepyey 
in this verse. For, indeed, this may well be cited as the crucial 
instance of overpowering diplomatic authority compelling us 
to adopt a reading against which our subjective feelings rebel. 
Every internal consideration tends to impugn it.” 

How very near Alford came, however, to the retention of 
the indicative will appear by quoting from his “ Prolegomena to 
the New Testament,” where, after saying that the “consideration 
of the contewt is the very last that should be allowed by a critic 
to be present to his mind as an element of his judgment,” he 
adds: “I do not say that in some extreme cases it may not 
have to be introduced, as perhaps (but I should now speak 
doubtfully even in this case) in Rom. v, 1, where there are so 
many confusing considerations arising from the habits of the 
manuscripts.” 

On the other hand, Meyer, in his “Critical Notes” on this 
passage, (Moore’s Translation,) yields to the internal evidence, 
and retains the indicative. His capacity, both as a Greek schol- 
ar and critic, is beyond question, and his conclusion is that of 
one of the most independent inquirers. After quoting the 
authorities in favor of the subjunctive, he says: “ But this 
reading, (the subjunctive,) though very strongly attested, yields 
a sense that is here utterly unsuitable; because the writer now 
enters a new and important doctrinal topic, and an exhortation 
at the very outset, especially regarding a subject not yet ex- 
pressly spoken of, would at this stage be out of place.” 

It is somewhat remarkable that Tischendorf, over whom 
manuscript authority had such great influence as against in- 
ternal evidence, favored the indicative until the finding of the 
Sinaitic manuscript. In his seventh edition we have éyouev. 
Lachmann, too, who is the most uncompromising adherent 
to early evidence, hesitates to accept the subjunctive, and 
places éywuev in the margin. Westcott retains éyouev as a mar- 
ginal reading. We maintain, therefore, with Scrivener, that 
the ctacism, w for 0, so common in the early manuscripts, may 
at a very early period have led to the insertion of , and 
thus it became incorporated in many of the most ancient of 


them; and that in this case the strong internal evidence must 
outweigh the preponderance of the external. We do not think 
the revisers have done justice to the Authorized reading or to 
its evidence in simply saying in the margin, “Some authorities 
read we have.” We think they should have retained we have, 
and have said in the margin, “ Strong manuscript authority 
supports let ws have.” The American Committee (see Appen- 
dix to the Revised Version) retain the indicative, with a mar- 
ginal reading similar to the one we have indicated. As the 
American Committee was full as likely to make changes, where 
the evidence was “decidedly preponderating,” as the English 
Committee, their conclusion goes to show that the insertion of 
the subjunctive in the text was not required by the evidence. 

The rule of text criticism, Proclivi lectiont prestat ardua, 
is in danger of being overpressed. In the case before us the 
indicative is the easier and more natural reading, and while 
the above rule must be generally accepted, cases may arise in 
which, as in this one and the one immediately to follow, it is 
the wiser course to set it aside. 

In 1 Timothy iii, 16, for the clause, “God was manifest in 
the flesh,” the Revised Version reads, ‘He who was mani- 
fested in the flesh.” The word 6é0c, God, in the Authorized 
Version again gives way to the testimony of manuscripts, and 
we have dc, translated He who, in its place. Even Scrivener, 
the most conservative of modern text-critics, surrenders the 
Authorized Version. If it were granted, as many believe, 
that the Alexandrian manuscript reads @eoc, then the internal 
evidence, arising out of the strange grammatical structure 
which the introduction of 5¢ gives to the Revised Version, 
would be a sufficient reason for retaining the text as it was, 
and inserting a marginal note, stating that, “very strong man- 
uscript authority reads, who instead of God. If, however, 
this be accepted, the relative being without any immediate an- 
tecedent, the implied one is God, and no such doctrinal change 
is wrought by the substitution of d¢ as some imagine. 

The Revisers have introduced some changes not called for 
by their own rule, such as Mark xv, 45, where the new text 
inserts tr@ua for oda, and translates, “he granted the corpse 
to Joseph.” Their rule is, that the question of text should 
only be raised when the translation would be affected by the 


change. Certainly, while the new translation on this text more 
correctly renders the text which they have adopted, no impor- 
tant change in meaning is thereby made to the Authorized read- 
ing. It is better, however, to have the right text than the 
wrong one, and in this case they have done wisely in stretch- 
ing to its utmost their own rule. Of the translation itself we 
shall speak hereafter. 

These are some of the objections which, we think, might be 
justly raised to the Greek text, but they are so few in com- 
parison with the great improvements which have been made 
in this regard, that we believe this text, as revised by the 
Committee, must now be received as the Textus Receptus for 
students of the Greek Testament. The Greek text, as accepted 
by the Revisers, has been published at Oxford, England, after 
notes made during the progress of revision by Rev. F. H. Seriv- 
ener, LL.D., under the editorial supervision of the Rev. Arch- 
deacon Palmer, of Oxford, and is the only Greek text corre- 
sponding to the Revision of 1881 now accessible. It is to this 
text reference is made in this paper. All the other Greek 
Testament texts now before the public are the work of individ- 
ual editors. This text must take a high rank, as the result of 
the joint labors of the best modern text-critics with the con- 
clusions of these scholars before them. 

Il. Changes arising out of conformity to the present state 
of grammatical knowledge. 

Like text-criticism, the advance in the knowledge of New 
Testament grammar has of late been very great. The great 
works of Winer, Buttmann, and Thomas Sheldon Green, have 
given an inapulse to the study which must be felt in both 
the translation and the interpretation of the New Testament. 
The grammatical commentaries of Meyer and Ellicott have 
given a further impulse in the same direction. So far as the 
translation is concerned this advance has been most manifest in 
the case of the Greek article and of the tenses. 

The accurate comprehension of the force of the Greek article 
is not easy, and many passages have been made obscure by the 
failure of the translator to understand its significance. No com- 
plete rules on the subject have yet been given, but it has been well 
observed that its insertion or omission has always a significance. 
Sometimes the article is omitted where at first view it would 


most naturally appear necessary, as in the English phrase, “ He 
has gone to town,” meaning some particular town with which 
we are acquainted. Again, we say, “ He has gone to the city,” 
with a similar significance. These differences of expression 
may arise out of the rhythm of the sentence, or from use. 
Mr. Thomas Sheldon Green has most thoroughly grasped the 
idea of the article. His language is, “The article is prefixed 
to a word, or combination of words, when there is intended to be 
conveyed thereby, in the particular instance, an idea in some 
degree familiarized to the mind; it points to a previous famil- 
larity, real or presumed.” He regards the article as a sign of 
identification, and “closely and consequently, but not primari- 
ly, connected with definiteness.” (Green’s Grammar, pp. 6, 9.) 
This view throws light on many passages otherwise obscure, 
and shows the necessity for the proper translation of the arti- 
ele. We place the two translations of the first part of 1 Tim. 
i, 15 together. Authorized: “This is a faithful saying, and 
worthy of all acceptation.” Revised: “Faithful is the say- 
ing, and worthy of all acceptation.” The article with “say- 
ing,” “the saying,” refers to that one “just recorded, touching 
the mercy and grace so singularly bestowed.” The translators 
have here, by their literalness, added both to the force and 
to the dignity of the passage, and have given it a connection 
with the context not apparent in the Authorized Version. 

The instances in which the sense has been greatly improved 
by the translation of the article are too numerous to be recited 
at length. The rendering of “the Christ” very frequently in 
the Gospels instead of Christ; “he looked for the city which 
hath foundations” instead of @ city; the prophet instead of 
that prophet. These, among many instances, will occur even to 
the most cursory reader of the Revised Version. <A good illus- 
tration is John iii, 10, “ Art thou the teacher of Israel, [2. ¢., the 
teacher well known,] and understandest not these things?” in- 
stead of the Authorized “Art thou a@ master of Israel, and 
knowest not these things?” 

A text which in the Greek clearly shows the force of the 
article is Col. iii, 5, “ Mortify therefore your members,” ete. 
In the Authorized Version there is no article before any of the 
words, but in the Greek text the article is employed before the 
last noun, tAcoveyia. The article before this last noun marks 


it as a “notorious immorality, especially to be avoided,” which, 
in the Revised Version, is expressed by “the which is idol- 
atry,” but which would have been better brought out by “the 
covetousness which is idolatry.” (Winer’s Grammar, Thayer’s 
Edition, p. 117.) 

There are, however, some cases of the translation, or omis- 
sion to translate the article, which are difficult to account for, 
and are quite important because of their exegetical significance. 

With the word véuoc, in Romans and Galatians, the absence 
or presence of the article has much to do with the meaning, 
and their decision in regard to it cannot be received as final. 
The general rule in regard to véuog is, that with the article it 
means the Mosaic law, and without it, law in general, although 
often inclusive of a reference to the Mosaic law. The revisers 
have manifestly appreciated the difficulty, as shown by their 
marginal notes. 

Alford, Ellicott, Meyer, and Conybeare and Howson agree 
with the revisers, namely, the almost indifferent use of véuo¢ and 
6 véuoc, while Lightfoot, Thomas Sheldon Green, Middleton, 
Vaughan, and others recognize a broad distinction between the 
two. As the revisers have proposed the translation of the ar- 
ticle with precision, a review of their work can only be seen by 
placing the text which they have translated and the Revision 
side by side, and then tracing the peculiarities of translation. 
The passages are selected from Romans and Galatians. The 
italics are our own, and are merely used to call attention to the 
point on which we make our comparison. The word appears 
with and without the article very frequently. 


Rom. ii, 12-18; 23-277, 


"Ooot yap avouw¢ huapror, dvouwo Kat 
arohovvrat: Kal bc0L év vouw Huaprov, Oud 
vouov KpiOnoovta: ob yap ol akpoarai 
vouov dikator Tapa TH Oe, GAA’ of Tot- 
nrai Tov vou“ov dtkatwOnoovtar’ bray 
yap t0vn ra un vogcov tyovta dbase Ta 
TOD VOULOV TOLAGLY, OVTOL VOY fy EXOVTES 
éavroic eiot vowuoc’ ottivec évdeikyvyvrat TO 
Epyov Tod véuov yparrov év Taig Kapdiae 
abtov, ouupaptupovton¢g abtOv THe ovvel- 
Onoews, Kai “ETAsd GAAHAwY THY Aoytoudv 
KaTnyopovvTav } Kai aroAoyounévar, ev 
nuépa OTe Kpivet 6 Osd¢g Ta KpUTTA TOV 
aviporav Kata TO ebayyéAléy foov did 
"lnoov Xpiorodv. 


For as many as have sinned without 
law shall also perish without law: and 
as many as have sinned wnder law shall 
be judged by law ; for not the hearers 
of a law are just before God, but the 
doers of a law shall be justified: for 
when Gentiles which have no law do by 
nature the things of the law, these, hay- 
ing no law, are a law unto themselves; 
in that they shew the work of the law 
written in their hearts, their conscience 
bearing witness therewith, and their 
thoughts one with another accusing or 
else excusing them; in the day when 
God shall judge the secrets of men, ac- 
cording to my gospel, by Jesus Christ. 


Ei d& od lovdatog érovoudly, Kai éxa- 
varaty vou@, Kat Kavydoa év Oe@, Kat 
yivookerc TO OéAnuwa, Kar Ookiuaterg Ta 
Ocagépovta, KaTnYovmEVvog EK TOD VOLOD. 


"Oc év vouw Kkavydoat, dua THE TapaBa- 
sews TOD vouov Tov Oeov aTdlerc; Td 
yap Svoua tod Oeod Ou’ tude PAacdyuel- 
Taz év Toic ’Ovect, Kabwe yéypaTTal. TE- 
plToun utv yap Oderei, Eav vou“ov TPdoons 
dv d& mapaBartne vowov he,  TepLTouy 
cov akpoSvuatia yéyovev, &av ody 7) akpo- 
Bvotia Ta dikaouata Tod vouov PvdAdoon, 
ovxi % axpoBvotia adrod ei¢ TEpLTOURY 
AoyloGjostat, Kal Kpivel } éx dboEwE GK- 
poBvorla Tov véuov TeAodvea ot Tov dia 
yeuupatos Kai mEpttoung mapaBatyy vd- 
povs 


Rom. iii, 


Otdauev d bre 60a 6 véuog AéyeL, ToI¢ 
év TO vouw Aadsi, iva nav oTdua gpay;, 
kal brddixocg yévytae mag 6 Kbouoe TO 
Oe@ didte 8 Epywv véuov ov dixawwh7- 
cEeTat Taca caps éEvoriov abtod: did yap 
vouov émlyvacte duaptiac. vuvi dF ywpic 
vouov dixacootvn Geod wedavépwrat, wap. 
Tupovuévn UO TOD vouov Kal TOV Tpo- 
OnTODY. 


But if thou bearest the name of a Jew, 
and restest upon the law, [marg. @ law, | 
and gloriest in God, and knowest his wiil, 
and approvest the things that are excel- 
lent, being instructed out of the law. 

Thou who gloriest in ¢he law, through 
thy transgression of the /aw dishonour- 
est thou God? For the name of God is 
blasphemed among the Gentiles because 
of you, even as it is written, For cir- 
cumcision indeed profiteth, if thou be a 
doer of the law: but if thou be a trans- 
gressor of the law, thy circumcision is be- 
come uncircumcision. If therefore the 
uncireumcision keep the ordinances of 
the law, shall not his uncireumcision be 
reckoned for circumcision? and shall not 
the uncireumcision which is by nature, 
if it fulfill the law, judge thee, who with 
the letter and circumcision art a trans- 
gressor of the law ? 


19-21, 


Now we know that what things soever 
the law saith, it speaketh to them that 
are under the law; that every mouth 
may be stopped, and all the world may 
be brought under the judgement of God: 
because by the works of the law shall no 
flesh be justified in his sight: for through 
the law cometh the knowledge of sin, 
But now apart from the law a righteous- 
ness of God hath been manifested, being 
witnessed by the Jaw and the prophets. 


Gal. iii, 18. 


Ei yap é« vouov 7 KAnpovouia, obkére 
é& érayyediac. 


For if the inheritance is of the law, it 
is no more of promise. 


Gal. iv, 4, 5. 


"ESanéortetdev 6 Osd¢ tov vidv adrod, ye- 
VOWEVOY EK YUVALKOE, yEevouEvov TO vouoD, 
iva Tove dxd véuor éayopdon, iva tiv 
viobsciay aToAdBuper. 


God sent forth his Son, born of a wom- 
an, born under the law, that he might re- 
deem them which were under the Jaw, that 
we might receive the adoption of sons. 


Gal. iv, 21. 


Aéyeté wot, of dx0 vouov Bédovtec sivas, 
TOV vouOY OdK akovETE ; 


Tell me, ye that desire to be under 
the law, do ye not hear the law ? 


Gal. vi, 13. 


Ovd? yap of weptreuvdmevor adroit véuov 
gvAdooovoly: 


For not even they who receive cir- 
eumcision do themselves keep the law. 


The above passages afford ample scope to study the trans- 


lation of the article in relation to the word law. 


Our atten- 


tion is first arrested by the apparent desire of the revisers 
to translate the article in accordance with the Greek. In 
Rom. ii, 12, the word vduc¢ is in the Greek, in every case, 
without the article, and it is translated accordingly, whereas 


our Authorized Version reads the law. In verse 138 the first 
word Jaw in the Greek wants the article,.and the second has 
the article. Yet the revisers translate both words without the 
article. The omission of the article in the last clause of that 
verse, when it is preserved in their own Greek text, seems un- 
accountable. It is possible that the retention of the second 
article in the Greek text is an error. The American Commit- 
tee read “the law” for “a law” in this verse. In the 17th 
verse there is no article in the text, but they have inserted it, 
though with a marginal note omitting it. In the 25th verse it 
is translated the law, although the article is not in the text. 
The last word of verse 27 is without the article, though it is 
written the law in the Revision. 

Rom. iii, 20, is a very important passage, rendering its accu- 
rate translation worthy of careful study. The Revision inserts 
the article in both cases before Zaw, whereas no article is found 
in the Greek. Rom. iii, 21: the first Zaw is without article 
and the last has it, though both are translated the law. 

All the passages cited from Galatians are translated as if 
they had the article. In Gal. iv, 21, we find that the translat- 
ors refuse to recognize any distinction between Jaw and the 
law, translating both as if having the article. 

This seems to be an anomaly in translation as compared with 
their own rule of uniformity. It appears reasonable that here 
as elsewhere the words ought to have been translated uniform- 
ly, as in the Greek text, with a marginal explanation stating the 
general facts of the case. 

It does not seem supposable that so careful a writer as Paul 
would in such a succession of instances use such an important 
word so indiscriminately. We can hardly imagine that hear- 
ers of a daw and doers of a daw should be represented, the 
former without the article and the latter with it. It is hard 
to believe that voum and to vé4m mean exactly the same thing. 
If such be the case, would it not be better, as a matter of trans- 
lation, to give the word after the Greek original in every case, 
and leave the meaning to be decided by the reader rather than 
by the translator? The omission or insertion of the article, as 
done by the revisers in this case, cannot carry with it full con- 
viction, however plausible the exegetical reasons may be which 
seem to require it. 


Justice to the Revision requires the statement that the use 
of vduoc, especially in Romans and Galatians, is a vexed ques- 
tion with grammarians and commentators, but the final result, 
we think, raust uphold the apostle’s discriminations. 

Green (“ Grammar of New Testament,” p. 80) remarks : 


Whenever the word véyoc, in the New Testament, has the article 
prefixed without reference ta the context, the term must then be 
used to signify the Mosaic law. At the same time this 1S a Case 
in which, as the effect of familiar currency, the article might drop 
away, and the anarthrous term itself come to have a conversa- 
tional meaning, and pass, as it were, into a proper noun, Wheth- 
er, however, this license is to be recognized in the language of 
St. Paul is a point well worthy of consideration, and not to be 
disregarded, because such usage is possible... . There are 
certain places where, though the word is anarthrous, the Mosaic 
law, and that alone, evidently was present to the mind of the 
writer ; but still an effect of the absence of the article is clearly 
discernible, namely, a greater prominence of the internal force of 
the word, a suggesting of the attributes of law rather than the 
law ; and, besides this, by means of the unrestricted term the 
proposition is given with a broader and more imposing cast... . 
It is reasonable, then, whenever in the Epistles of St. Paul the 
term vouo¢ is anarthrous, though the Mosaic law must have been 
present to the mind of the writer, to recognize a resulting effect, 
such as has been here exemplified in particular instances, and to 
attribute it to design. 


It seems clear, in harmony with the main thought of this 
accurate scholar, that there was in the mind of Paul a distine- 
tion, resulting from the absence of the article, which is oblit- 
erated by its insertion in English. In conformity with this 
view he translates Gal. ii, 19, “For I through Jaw died to 
law,” omitting the article which the revisers insert in the text, 
though they also omit it in the margin. 

He makes similar remarks on the distinction as shown in 
Gal. 11, 16, 21; iii, 18; and Rom. iii, 28. In these cases the 
revisers insert the article, irrespective of its absence in most of 
them in the original. 

The translation of the tenses has been greatly improved in 
the Revision. It is surprising how little discrimination was 
made in our Authorized Version, especially between the aorist 
and the perfect. The aorist is also frequently translated as a 
present, greatly to the confusion of the sense. There is no 
clearer view of the change which arises out of the more exact 


rendering of this tense than is given in Rom. vi, 1-11. The 
Revisers most accurately render this great passage, and thus 
throw new and beautiful light upon it. We give their trans- 
lation entire: 


What shall we say then? Shall we continue in sin, that grace 
may abound? God forbid. We who died to sin, how shall we 
any longer live therein? Or are ye ignorant that all we who 
were baptized into Christ Jesus were baptized into his death ? 
We were buried therefore with him through baptism into death : 
that like as Christ was raised from the dead through the glory 
of the Father, so we also might walk in newness of life. For if 
we have become united with him by the likeness of his death, 
we shall be also by the likeness of his resurrection ; knowing this, 
that our old man was crucified with Aim, that the body of sin 
might be done away, that so we should no longer be in bondage to 
sin; for he that hath died is justified from sin. But if we died 
with Christ, we believe that we shall also live with him; knowing 
that Christ being raised from the dead dieth no more ; death no 
more hath dominion over him. For the death that he died, 
he died unto sin once: but the life that he liveth, he liveth 
unto God. 


Here they have translated every verb in its true aoristic 
sense, whereas the Authorized Version employs the present. 
Whether the aorist should ever be translated as a present is a 
question still undecided, although evidently the translators 
have regarded it as possible, and have acted accordingly. 

Some of these variations of translation of this tense, 
however, are somewhat remarkable, and are legitimate sub- 
jects of criticism. They are, in some instances, of great 
significance, and cannot be lightly passed over. The aorist 
juaptov is translated sémmed in Rom. v, 12, whereas in Rom. 
ii, 12, and iii, 23, the same word is translated have sinned. 
The use of this aorist for the perfect is denied by Winer, the 
most eminent of New Testament grammarians, and while it is 
allowed by Buttmann, is not established with certainty. There 
are some cases in which, when the term is definitely fixed by 
the circumstances or context, tenses in all languages are used 
somewhat indifferently to give variety or force to the expres- 
sion. In such cases no special complications ean arise, and no 
criticism is called for. The case of Rom. v, 12, is more im- 
portant. The Authorized Version reads, “ Death passed upon 
all men, for that all have sinned.” The Revised Version reads, 


“ Death passed unto all men, for that al sinned.” This pas- 
sage is so similar, both in construction and thought, to Rom. 
ili, 22, that it is a matter of surprise that the same term and 
word should in one case be translated have sinned, and in the 
other sinned. Dr. Whedon (Commentary on Romans) on 
this passage gives, with great force and clearness, an aoristic 
sense to it, which is recognized both in classical and in New 
Testament usage, namely, that in both cases it is a gnomic 
aorist. His language is: “The aorist or past tense, here used 
of the word sinned, does in this epistle often imply a general 
certain fact or state of facts. So it is used in Rom. iii, 23; 
ix, 22, 23; viii, 29, 30.” This force of the aorist is recognized 
by the revisers in their translation of 1 Pet. i, 25, “The grass 
withereth, and the flower falleth,” where both verbs in the orig- 
inal are in the aorist tense. 

Inasmuch as the gnomie is an established Greek usage, and 
the aorist for the perfect is questioned by many grammarians, 
the better way for the revisers would have been to have trans- 
lated the aorist with uniform strictness, or to have left the 
Authorized Version unchanged in this respect. The American 
Committee suggest the marginal reading senned in Rom. ii, 12, 
and iii, 23. 

Ill. Changes arising out of the present state of the English 
language and of the more exact knowledge of the meaning of 
the original. 

In this may properly be included both archeology and lexi- 
cography. These subjects are so broad that we can do little 
more than refer to them. 

With regard to the removal of archaisms they have done 
well, and have ceased at the proper point. In this regard the 
conservatism of the committee has rendered good service in 
retaining all the old words which involve no misapprehension 
of the sense. The quaintness of the style is one of the great 
beauties of the Old Version, and it should only be removed 
when necessary to make clear the meaning 

It would be a superfluous task to notice the many improve- 
ments in translation and in punctuation. Mark ix, 22, 23 is a 
case in point: “And oft-times it hath cast him both into the 
fire and into the waters, to destroy him: but if thou canst de 
any thing, have compassion on us, and help us. And Jesus 


said unto him, If thou canst! All things are possible to him 
that believeth.” 

Again, how richly they have brought out the meaning of 
2 Cor. ii, 14. The Authorized Version reads, “ Now thanks be 
unto God, which always causeth us to triumph in Christ.” The 
Revised reads, “ But thanks be unto God, which always lead- 
eth us in triumph in Christ.” It is the thanks of the great 
apostle to Christ, who has subjected him, that is here brought 
into view. In many, very many passages, the Revised Ver- 
sion will form a most valuable commentary. 

There are some changes, however, the reasons for which are 
not so apparent. In Heb. i, 1, the Revision reads, “ God, hav- 
ing of old time spoken unto the fathers in the prophets by 
divers portions and in divers manners.” The changed mean- 
ings of the words IloAvpepo¢ kat TloAvtpétwc, by divers portions 
and im dwers manners, are strictly accurate, but the change 
of the order of the words, placing them out of the position 
they occupy in the Greek, is neither fortified by Greek 
usage nor by the antithesis required in the sense. There 
seems to be a double antithesis, but the chief one, which 
is that between the dwers portions and divers manners of the 
old revelation and the singleness of the revelation in Christ, is 
obscured by the change. The Geneva, the Rheims, and the 
Authorized all agree in placing these words among the earliest 
in the sentence, and none of the versions make such a transfer 
of them as is found in this Revision. 

A very remarkable case of explanatory translation is found 
in 2 Tim. ii, 26: kal dvavyrbwow ék tio tod diaBdAov tayidog 
eCwypnuévor tm’ abtov ele TO éxeivov OéAnua. The Authorized 
Version reads, “ And that they may recover themselves out of 
the snare of the devil, who are taken captive by him at his 
will.” The Revision has it, “And they may recover them- 
selves out of the snare of the devil, having been taken eap- 
tive by the Lord’s servant unto the will of God.” “The 
Lord’s servant” is not in the Greek at all, nor is the word 
“God” in the Greek, as is admitted in the margin. This 
is not, therefore, a revised translation, but a paraphrase, which, 
whether correct or not, should have no place in an attempt at 
literal translation. The Authorized Version is more exact as 
a representation of the Greek, and should have been retained. 


In James i, 17, “ Neither shadow of turning,” in the Re- 
vised reads, “ Neither shadow that is cast by turning.” The 
Greek of which this is a translation is, teomij¢ drookiaoua. 
It is, literally, shadow of turning. The exact nature of the 
genitive here may be a question; but in making it a subjective 
genitive, and expounding it to mean cast by turning, they have 
gone beyond the sphere of translators. The same remark is ap- 
plicable to the clause in the Lord’s Prayer, “ Deliver us from 
the evil one.” They have inserted one without authorization, 
and, irrespective of what it means, its insertion was unneces- 
sary. Also, in Hebrews iii, 2, 5, and 6, in which the words 
his house occur, they have in each case placed in the margin 
an explanatory note saying, “that is, God’s house.” The only 
explanations called for in the margin were such as were neces- 
sary to explain the translation. 

The matter of punctuation is very important, and because 
of the absence of marks of punctuation in the most ancient 
manuscripts, required great care on the part of the revisers. 
An instance in point, showing the difficulty, is found in Rom. 
ix, 5. Our Authorized Translation reads: “ Whose are the 
fathers, and of whom as concerning the flesh Christ came, who 
is over all, God blessed forever. Amen.” 

The Revision reads: “ Whose are the fathers, and of whom 
is Christ as concerning the flesh, 4 who is over all, God blessed 
forever. Amen.” To which the revisers add in the margin: 
“‘4Some modern interpreters place a full stop after flesh, and 
translate, He who ts God over all be (is) blessed forever ; or, 
fle who is over all is God, blessed forever. Others punctuate, 
Jlesh, who is over all. God be (is) blessed forever.” It will 
at once appear how delicate and difficult is the work of trans- 
lation when so many ways of punctuation are possible. They 
have wisely adhered to the old method, and have very good 
grounds for their preference. This part of the revisers’ work 
has been done with great care, and will be found to throw 
much light upon the sacred page. The absence of punctua- 
tion marks in the most ancient manuscripts makes this part of 
the work of revision partake of the nature of a commentary ; 
but this is unavoidable, and the concurrent judgment of so 
many scholars as to what the punctuation ought to be carries 
with it great weight. 


A point on which the revisers have insisted with much 
emphasis, is uniformity of translation, that is, the employment 
of the same English word for the same Greek word, whenever 
it is exegetically possible to do so. The principle is a good 
one, and has cleared up many passages to the ordinary reader. 
That this should be the case with all words where no essential 
difference in meaning wuuld arise, seems highly proper. It is a 
rule, however, which requires great care and skill in its exercise. 
Weare scarcely aware how frequently, even in English, we use 
the same word in close contextual connection, with different 
shades of meaning which are at once apparent to the reader. 
The same is true in Greek, and in such cases the skill of the 
translator is taxed to the utmost. A word that in itself has a dis- 
tinct meaning has an entirely different meaning in its relations 
to an entire sentence. This is often seen in the difference be- 
tween the word given in a translation and the same word as 
employed in the same commentary. Bishop Ellicott, the Chair- 
man of the English Committee of the New Testament Revis- 
ion, makes the following remarks in regard to the translations 
in connection with some of his own commentaries. His ian- 
guage is, (Preface to Philippians, page ix :) 


I have more than once had my attention called to passages in 
former commentaries, where the translation in the notes has not 
appeared in perfect unison with that in the Revised Version. 
[fis own translation accompanying his Commentary.] In 
most instances these seeming discrepancies have arisen from 
the fact that the fixed principles on which I venture to revise 
the Authorized Version do not always admit of exact identity 
of language in the version and in the note. In a word, the trans- 
lation in the note presents what has been considered the most 
exact rendering of the words taken per se ; the Revised Version 
preserves that rendering as far as is compatible with the lex 
operis, the context, the ‘idioms of our language, or, lastly, that 
grace and archaic tone of our admirable version which, even in 
a revised form of it, designed only for the closet, it seemed a kind 
of sacrilege to displace for the possibly more precise, yet often 
really less expressive, phraseology of modern diction. Needlessly 
to divorce the original and that version with which our ears are 
so familiar, and often our highest associations and purest sympa- 
thies so intimately bound, is an ill-considered course, which, 
more than any thing else, may tend to foster an unyoked spirit 
of scriptural study ‘and translation, alike unfilial and presumpt- 
uous, and to which a modern reviser may hereafter bitterly 
repent to have lent his ‘jini or his contributions, 


This language of this distinguished scholar has in it the spirit 
of the true translator. 

The Revisers’ doctrine of consequence, however, that is, 
changes in translation, arising out of some former alteration, 
may easily be carried too far, and in some cases has injured 
rather than helped the sense. 

There are instances in which they have not made the trans- 
lation of the same word uniform, even when no confusion 
could arise out of such uniformity. In Mark xv, 45, they have, 
in accordance with the best manuscript authority, changed cya 
to mréua, and translated the latter by the English word corpse. 
This translation occurs with Matt. xiv, 12, and Mark vi, 29. 
In Matt. xxiv, 28, the same word is translated carcase, and in 
Rev. xi, 8, dead bodies, with the word carcase in the margin. 
The Greek word in each case is the same. The Revisers’ dis- 
tinction is between the human body, which they translate 
corpse, and the body of an animal, which they call both dead 
body and carcase. Would it not have been as well to give one 
name for all, and thus have complete uniformity, namely, in 
every case translate mraua by dead body ? 

That this doctrine of consequence may easily lead astray 
is seen in Matt. xvi, 26, “ For what shall a man be profited, 
if he shall gain the whole world, and forfeit his life? or what 
shall a man give in exchange for his life?” The margin for life 
reads soul. The meaning of that passage in the Revision is quite 
different from the impression made upon us by the Authorized 
Version: “ For what is a man profited, if he shall gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul? or what shall a man give in ex- 
change for his soul?” vy, according to the translation, is not 
soul, but, as Alford says, “life in the highest sense.” Yet they 
allow a marginal reading, sow’. Also they had previously trans- 
lated the same word by sow. In Matt. x, 28, the Revised trans- 
lation retains the word soul for wuy7. It reads: “And be not 
afraid of them which kill the body, but are not able to kill the 
soul: but rather fear him which is able to destroy both soul and 
body in hell.” Thecomparison of this verse with Matt. xvi, 26, 
shows that in the latter case, in order to preserve a uniform 
translation of the same word, they have adopted a reading 
which weakens the force of the passage, confining to a pure 
earthly life that which we believe to refer to the spiritual and 
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immortal nature. The loss of our merely earthly life is not 
treated of in Scripture as a great calamity. In both of these 
cases there is no gain, either in sense or force, in the changes 
made in the Revision. 

The subject of prepositions is extremely important, and has 
been handled by the revisers with much care. They have, how- 
ever, contrary to their own doctrine of consequence, made some 
unnecessary changes in the rendering of the same word. The 
preposition o7ép is one of frequent use, especially by the Apostle 
Paul. We do not raise the question of the meaning of the word, 
but of the uniformity of translation. Whether in Pauline usage 
it is equivalent to avzz is not pertinent to our present inquiry. 
bnéo is employed in Paul’s Epistles over one hundred times, 
while ayts is used but seven times. In the Gospels, 1 Corin- 
thians, Galatians, Romans, it is in almost every case translated 
for; whereas in Phil.i, 4, 7, 29; Col.i,7; and many places in 
2 Corinthians, the same word is translated in behalf of. Why 
for is employed in Romans, Galatians and 1 Corinthians, and 
in behalf of in 2 Corinthians and Philippians, does not appear. 
For is susceptible of two meanings, and may, therefore, prop- 
erly represent the uncertainty in the minds of many in regard 
to its exact force in some passages of great doctrinal signifi- 
eance. But why change from for to iv behalf of in cases where 
no interest either of translation or of exegesis seems to require 
it? Here the doctrine of consequence is apparently violated 
without any reason for it. This seems to be the case where the 
rule, the “same word for the same thing,” except in cases of 
decided exegetical necessity, would appear to be strictly in or- 
der and has been unnecessarily violated. That the word for as 
equivalent to d7ée in Romans is not out of order in Philip- 
pians, is shown by the translation of so scholarly a man as 
Bishop Ellicott, above referred to, a member of the English 
Committee. He translates drép for in Phil. i, 4, whereas in 
verse 19 he adheres to the Authorized tn behalf of. 

In their translation they should have put the more pro- 
nounced Hebraisms in modern English, that is, in every case 
where the sense is affected thereby. A more idiomatic English 
rendering of Luke xxii, 15, might have increased its force to 
the English reader, “And he said unto them, With desire I 
have desired to eat this passover with you before I suffer.” 


The phrase, with desire I have desired, is a translation of 
émOvuuia éneOvunoa, a recognized Hebraism, corresponding to 
the infinitive absolute joined to the finite verb, as nina nin, 
(Septuagint, Gavdtw dro8aveode,) to die, thou shalt die, or thou 
shalt surely die, in Gen. ii, 17. The sense of this verse in 
Luke is, “JZ earnestly desired to eat this passover with you 
before I suffer,” a meaning which is not at first apparent to 
the reader of either the Authorized or the Revised Version. 

These are some considerations in regard to this great work 
which have been suggested by a general perusal of parts of its 
contents. As we have looked at it more and more the con- 
viction has gained in force that this is a great advance in the 
accurate presentation of the meaning of the original, and that 
in many cases, as already suggested, where no reason for the 
change appears to us, some reason must have appeared to those 
to whom the work was intrusted. 

The reverent student of the Bible will not trouble himself 
too much with the effect this Revision will have on the current 
theological doctrines. Of one thing we are well assured: no 
vital doctrine has been affected to its injury by this work. 
The Trinity, the divinity of Christ, the atonement, regenera- 
tion and sanctification by faith, the eternity of rewards and 
punishments, stand out none the less clearly in the Revision 
of 1881 than in that of 1611. In any case, whatever theology 
is contained in the Bible must be accepted ; whatever cannot 
be maintained and proved out of the holy Scriptures is not 
necessary to salvation. 

In the case of the New Testament the wise men have once 
again brought their treasures and laid them at the feet of 
Christ in reverent homage to him as King of kings and Lord 
of lords; and in translating to men the revelation of his life 
and teachings they have won for themselves the heartfelt 
thanks of the generations that are to come. Honored, thrice 
honored, are these Christian scholars, who have thus been per- 
mitted to share the toil of opening to the millions of the 
English-speaking world the rich treasures of divine wisdom. 
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